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UNITED GRAIN GROWERS LTD. 

“The Pioneer Co-op" 

invites all producers of 

RAPESEED 

TO INVESTIGATE THE FOLLOWIING MARKETING SERVICES PROVIDED 

BY THE COMPANY:— 

1. An optional contract, giving producers the following privileges, either of which 
may be elected as each load is delivered. 

(A) Outright Sale —producer takes full payment at prevailing price at time 

of delivery; 

(B) Pooling Basis —an initial payment is made at time of delivery, Rapeseed 

is then marketed in a selling pool, the entire proceeds of 
which, less expenses, are returned to producers on a pro¬ 
rata basis. 

2. Supply of good seed at current prices. 

3. Information about growing and harvesting Rapeseed. 


DISCUSS THE MARKETING OF RAPESEED 
WITH YOUR U.G.G. AGENT 

He Can Arrange to Supply You With Seed and a New 19H2 Rapeseed Contract 
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Ed Nelson 


President's Report 

It is with a feeling of humbleness 
and deep responsibility that I pen this 
monthly report. The fact that the con¬ 
vention gave me an unopposed man¬ 
date to carry on for another year serves 
to emphasize my responsibility. It is 
therefore only after a great deal of 
soul-searching that I outline the direc¬ 
tion we should plan for in the coming 
year, and the goal we must reach. 

The convention made three very im¬ 
portant decisions—(1) It turned down 
any increase in membership fee. This 
simply means that any new action taken 
by our organization will be very limited 
unless a considerable contribution is 
made out of Co-operatives, and this is 
unlikely for at least another year. 
(2) It clarified our position with re¬ 
gard to further action on Hog Mar¬ 
keting by instructing the Board to press 


for a voting hog marketing plan. This 
will require a determined effort to 
change present provincial legislation re¬ 
garding voting procedure. It will re¬ 
quire an extensive educational cam¬ 
paign both on the plan required and 
the principle involved. These are ex¬ 
pensive activities and require the help 
of more people that we ordinarily use. 
(3) Finally the convention indicated 
that a clarification of goals is neces¬ 
sary in our farm organizations. This 
can only be done with the co-operation 
and confidence of every one concerned 
in our Provincial farm organizations. 

These objectives as I see them, are: 
A strengthening of our locals. A direct 
membership, policy - making organiza 
tion such as our cannot function prop¬ 
erly or be useful unless the locals are 
functioning and doing their part in 
studying proposed policy, searching out 
needs and understanding them, and re¬ 
lating these needs to existing policy, 
then communicating them to the central 
body. 

This is, and will become, more and 
more the responsibility of F.U. & C.D.A. 
Quite an ambitious program is already 
underway to take action in four dis¬ 
tricts—1,4,5 and 9. The main purpose 
of the “district teams” being organized 
in these districts will be to revive locals 
and create new ones, so that all the 
activity in the district can be motivated 
and centralized in and through the 
locals. This does not mean the people 
in the locals can just sit back and wait 
for something to happen. They will be 
provided with help but they must then 
be prepared to take an active part. 

To provide a better and more posi¬ 
tive means of implementing these needs 
and policies we need to reduce to a 
minimum the possibility of the voices 
of our farmers becoming divided. We 
must speak with one voice not two or 
three. To do/so requires an organiza¬ 
tion that can democratically create this 
one voice within that organization. In 
those areas where we cannot reach 
a common agreement we should not 
be speaking at all. I could cite the 
“Feed Mill” problem as a good example. 
The Farm Unions took stand, other or¬ 
ganizations took another. The result 
was a confusion of ideas which made 
it impossible for anyone to set a policy 
acceptable to all. Had we been able 
to relate this problem back to the 
locals with sufficient pertinent inform¬ 
ation for them to discuss intelligently, 
they would have made the decision. 
They were the only ones that had a 
right to make a decision, because it 
was their welfare that was at stake. 


In saying these things, I want to 
make it perfectly clear that I am not 
criticizing any organization or group 
of people. I am only saying we did 
not have good enough machinery to do 
the job. We can provide that machinery 
if we have a mind to. 

So I see before us in 1962 some 
definite objectives. To provide ourselves 
with better bargaining power in the 
market place, to speak more effectively 
in policy matter relating to physical 
and social questions, and finally to 
determine what all this will cost us 
in terms of money and time. 

I hope you have had a good Christmas 
and now may I wish you all a good 
New Year. 


The Cost of Credit 

The “Financial Disclosure Bill’ which 
Senator David Croll is sponsoring in 
the Senate is deserving of serious study 
on the part of Canadian citizens. Fur¬ 
ther, the desire for its support or 
defeat should be made known to the 
local Senator or M.P. 

Nearly everyone uses credit but few 
people give much thought to the actual 
costs involved. Only by converting the 
costs to an annual simple interest rate 
can the various rates be compared. 
Simple interest means paying interest 
on the actual amount of money owing. 
In other words, the lending firm de¬ 
ducts the payment on the principal be¬ 
fore computing the amount on the next 
instalment. 

Some firms use the “monthly rate” 
of interest, some the “discount type” 
of interest, and others the “instalment 
type” of interest charges. 

Interest rates can thus vary widely. 
For instance a monthly charge of 2 1 /> 
percent on the unpaid balance amounts 
to 30 percent per year calculated by 
simple interest method. A discount rate 
of 10 percent amounts to 11.11 per¬ 
cent when calculated by simple interest 
and instalment rate of 10 percent per 
year amounts to 18.5 percent on a 
simple interest basis. 

It is time well spent to figure out 
the actual rate of interest being charged 
on items purchased on credit. 

Perhaps it might be simpler to sup¬ 
port Senator Croll’s “Financial Dis¬ 
closure Bill” which would make it 
mandatory for equivalent rates of simple 
interest to be shown on all items pur¬ 
chased on credit. 
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Powder Still Damp 

In 1944 the Federal Government 
appointed a Royal Commission to report 
on the controversial issue regarding the 
taxation of co-operatives. The Commis¬ 
sion was under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Justice Errol M. McDougall. It began 
its hearings in early January, 1945, 
in British Columbia and filed its report 
on its findings later that year. The 
report was favorable to co-operatives 
and left their opposition discouraged 
to a point where they have continued 
to keep sniping at co-operatives and 
the taxation issue. This attack on co¬ 
operatives continues. It would appear 
that the anti-co-op interests consider 
themselves self-appointed sleuths for 
Canada’s department of revenue. For¬ 
tunately, however, the department of 
revenue in Ottawa is not charged with 
prejudice and is quite capable of con¬ 
ducting its own investigations and work 
in a satisfactory manner. It does not 
have to resort to propaganda and smear 
campaigns. 

The anti-co-op propagandists follow 
the same pattern that was initiated 
back in the early forties by the In¬ 
come Tax Payers’ Association under the 
presidency of G. S. Thorvaldson, Q.C. 
The question raised then and raised in 


a more subtle manner today was, “If 
all business were done by co-operatives 
where would the government get its 
taxes?” At the hearings of the Royal 
Commission on Co-operatives in Winni¬ 
peg in 1945 that question was answered 
very effectively by the late John T. 
Hull, then secretary of Canadian Co¬ 
operative Wheat Producers Limited. 
Following the presentation of his or¬ 
ganization’s brief he was questioned 
on several points by the Commission’s 
Counsel, Mr. E. T. Parker of Halifax. 
These questions related to the con¬ 
trasting features of a joint stock com¬ 
pany and a co-operative society as out¬ 
lined in the brief. 

Commissioner W. A. Elliott asked: 
“The chief difference between a joint 
stock company and a co-operative is 
that a co-operative operates differently 
because its purposes are different?” 
Mr. Hull replied “Yes”. 

During the cross examination, Mr. 
Thorvaldson asked: “If all business 
were done by co-operatives where 
would the government get its taxes?” 

“From where it gets them at present 
—where it always did get them,” Mr. 
Hull replied. “Out of the labor, skill 
and enterprise of the people.” 

“Yes, of course,” Mr. Thorvaldson 
agreed, “that is correct”. 

The report of the Royal Commission 


Teenagers Double 
Milk Consumption 

British teenagers are drinking more 
milk than ever. Consumption in the 
16-20 age group has doubled in the past 
six years. And a survey carried out by 
the National Milk Publicity Council con¬ 
firms that a favourable image of milk 
exists. Ninety per cent of all young 
people questioned said that “milk is 
good for you”. 

The youths were asked what types 
of people they thought drank most milk. 
Replied the teenagers: Tennis player, 
footballers and ballet dancers. Next fol¬ 
lowed coal miners, bricklayers and fa¬ 
shion models. The survey covered 1,920 
children in 56 schools in England and 
Wales. 

—British Farming 


on Co-operatives failed to satisfy the 
anti-co-op interests but it was accepted 
by the government and the department 
of revenue. During the Royal Com¬ 
mission hearings in 1945 the anti-co- 
op interests shot a lot of duds in their 
volley against co-operative. On close 
examination their continual sniping 
since that time suggests that their 
powder is still damp. 

—Manitoba Co-operator 


Happp Heto gear 

United Farmers of Alberta Co-operative Limited, the U.F.A. Co-op, takes this oppor¬ 
tunity of wishing its members and patrons prosperity, happiness and health in the coming 
year. 

We remind all locals of the Farmers’ Union of Alberta that U.F.A. Co-op Farm 
Supply Division serves U.F.A. Co-op Locals from four Farm Supply Centres located at 
Calgary, Red Deer, Edmonton and Grande Prairie. Mailing addresses are shown below. 

Any local which is not presently buying Farm Supplies through U.F.A. Co-op can 
obtain information about forming a U.F.A. Co-op Local by writing any of these offices. 

U.F.A. Co-op can offer you a real saving on a wide range of Farm Supplies. 

Make your resolution now to buy Farm Supplies from . . . 

U.F.A. CO-OPERATIVE LIMITED 

Box 1056, North Edmonton 4720- 1st Street S.E., Calgary 

☆ ☆ 

Grande Prairie 5440 - 45th Street, Red Deer 


UNTVeRSI IV LIBRARY 
UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 
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P.E.I. Plan Sets 
The Pace 

A new self-help program to boost the 
province’s economy is underway in 
Prince Edward Island. The program 
could well be a model for a similar 
program in Ontario. 

The program, outlined in last week’s 
Financial Post, was-eparked by a news¬ 
paperman. Impressed with what he had 
read of rural development programs in 
the United States, he decided they could 
be adapted for use in P.E.I. He con¬ 
vinced the provincial government to sup¬ 
port a rural development program, and 
he was named director of research. 

Three pilot areas were selected. A 
cross-section of the people in each of 
these areas was invited to a meeting. 
After viewing a film on U.S. rural de¬ 
velopment they were invited to under¬ 
take a similar program for their area. 

When they agreed, Research Director 
Daley, according to the Financial Post, 
told them they must do three things: 

“Take a 10-lesson correspondence 
study course in community and area 
development. (In the U.S. people were 
willing to help themselves but had no 
knowledge of how to do it.) 

"Do the legwork in an area-wide 
economic survey. Daley felt people 
would learn more about their area if 
they did the work themselves rather 
than hire an outsider. 

“Pledge their support to a program 
of 18 subcommittees each exploring a 
separate field such as fisheries, recrea¬ 
tion, new industry, agriculture, schools, 
public health, small business, forestry, 
and the like. Tourism was a major field. 

“The object of these studies is to 
find in each field several goals that 
would be reasonable and practical for 
the area.” 

In each of the three pilot areas 90 
per cent of the people invited to the 
initial meeting signed up to participate 
in the project. And about 300 people 
have either completed, or nearly com¬ 
pleted, the 10-lesson course on com¬ 
munity and area development. 

The research director works with a 
Cabinet committee and a 45-man Pro¬ 
vincial Development Council. The coun¬ 
cil will assist local groups with specific 
problems and will consider some prov¬ 
ince-wide projects. 

The local groups have been warned 
not to start “with a list of things the 
federal or provincial government has 
to offer,” the Financial Post says. In¬ 
stead they were told: “Look first at 
what you need.” 


A roster has been drawn up of per¬ 
sonnel available from government de¬ 
partments and private business to advise 
local groups on technical aspects of pro¬ 
posed projects. 

While the P.E.I. project is headed by 
the provincial government, the interest¬ 
ing and important aspect of the pro¬ 
gram is the fact that local people them¬ 
selves will make the economic survey 
of their own area. 

It is expected that some proposed 
development projects will be eligible for 
financial assistance from the provincial 
or federal government — perhaps under 
the federal government’s agricultural 
rehabilitation and development program 
when it goes into operation. But the 
local groups are being asked to use their 
ingenuity to solye local problems before 
turning to governments for assistance 
on projects beyond the resources of the 
community. 

Could the Ontario Federation of Agri¬ 
culture together with the farm forums 
undertake such a program in Ontario? 
P.E.I. has done the spade work. By 
drawing on the experience in that prov¬ 
ince and by starting with one pilot area 
in need of rehabilitation, it should be 
possible. 

Under the Agricultural Rehabilitation 
and Development Act (ARDA) the fed¬ 
eral government plans to enter into 
agreements with provincial governments 
for the joint undertaking of: 

Alternate uses of land that is at 
present classified as marginal or of low 
productivity; 

Development of income and employ¬ 
ment opportunities for rural agricul¬ 
tural areas; 

Development and conservation of the 
water and soil resources of Canada. 

Government literature on ARDA states 
that a key point in operation or ARDA 
projects will be the widest possible par¬ 
ticipation not only by farmers but by 
every group in our rural communities. 
In sum total agricultural rehabilitation 
and development must be a co-operative 
enterprise of governments, groups and 
individuals. 

The federal government has not yet 
announced the terms under which it will 
share financing of ARDA projects with 
provincial governments. Until the terms 
are known the Ontario government is 
not likely to initiate any rural redevelop¬ 
ment plans. 

If the OFA could initiate a program 
similar to the one in P.E.I., the OFA 
could set the pace and be in a position 
to help shape future ARDA programs to 
the best interests of Ontario agriculture. 

Editor’s Note: What about such a proj¬ 
ect for your district? 


New Look at 
Safety Drives 

Are safety “drives” and “campaigns” 
as valuable in cutting accident tolls 
as their well-meaning sponsors believe? 

There is a growing feeling that they 
are not, and the question that has 
been raised about them deserves con¬ 
sideration by every motorist and every 
safety-minded person. 

This year, for the sixth time in seven 
years, the city of Winter Park, Florida, 
won the top national award of the 
American Automobile for its efforts in 
pedestrian safety among communities 
with under 10,000 population. Winter 
Park earned 96 of a possible 100 points 
in competition with 733 U.S. communi¬ 
ties, has not had a pedestrian killed 
or injured in the past four years. 

And, surprising as it may seem to 
those who have instituted “safety 
drives” of one sort or another, veteran 
police chief Carl D. Buchanan, who 
guided Winter Park to the pinnacle 
of success in pedestrian safety, is bit¬ 
terly opposed to traffic safety cam¬ 
paigns. Much better, he declares, is a 
continuing program based on the “Three 
E’s”—education, enforcement and en¬ 
gineering. 

“We simply do not believe in cam¬ 
paigns to arrest motorists for every of¬ 
fence in the books,” he declares. “We’ve 
seen such campaigns which result in 
having everybody up in arm over ar¬ 
rests, which drop off to nothing at the 
end of a specified period. Nothing is 
accomplished by them.” 

His attitude, it is apparent, is not 
as paradoxical as it seems. 

AMA August, 1960 


Pre-Slaughter Tenderizing 
Starts in Britain 

Before the end of this month the 
first supplies of beef treated by new 
“tenderizing” process before slaughter 
will be in the shops. Mr. Paul Goeser, 
of Swift’s Laboratory, Chicago has been 
largely responsible for developing the 
process. 

The procedure is to inject a beast, not 
less than two minutes and not more 
than 30 minutes before slaughter, with 
a solution prepared from the vegetable 
enzyme obtained from the tropical 
papaya fruit. The injection is made into 
the jugular vein, after which slaughter¬ 
ing and processing goes on in the usual 
way. The resulting tenderness, which 
is said to penetrate the whole carcass 
making it possible to roast even a fore¬ 
quarter joint, comes out in the cook¬ 
ing. 

—Farmer & Stockbreeder (London) 
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EXECUTIVE: 

President — Ed Nelson, Brightview. 

Vice-President — Clare Anderson, Freedom. 
Mrs. W. C. Taylor, Wainwright. 
Anders Anderson, Medicine Hat. 
Henry Young, Millet. 

F.W.U.A. President—Mrs. C. R. Braithwaite, 

Red Deer. 

Secretary — Mrs. Pansy Molen. 


F.W.U.A. EXECUTIVE: 

President — Mrs. C. R. Braithwaite, 

R.R. 4, Red Deer. 

1st Vice-Pres. — Mrs. F. A. Sissons, Lacombe 
2nd Vice-Pres. — Mrs. J. Hallum, Sedgewick 

JUNIOR EXECUTIVE: 

President—George Doupe, Oyen. 

1st Vice-Pres. — Gerald Schuler, Hilda. 

2nd Vice-Pres. — Alvin Goetz, Bluffton. 


District 


F.U.A. 


1. J. Ken McIntosh, Grande Prairie 

2. H. Hibbard, Nampa 

3. Tom Foster, Dapp 

4. Paul Rabey, Beaver»lrim 

5. H. Kotscherofski, Stony Plain 

6. C. J. Stimpfle, Egremont 

7. A. Fossum, Hardisty 

8. W. R. Hansel, Gadsby 

9. D. G. Whitney, Lacombe 

10. L. Hjlton, Strathmore 

11. J. A. Cameron, Youngstown 

12. C. J. Versluys, Champion 
13 Jack Muza, Empress 

14. K. Newton, Del Bonita 

WAR VETERANS’ SECTION: Chairman- 


~~ BOARD OF DIRECTORS - 

F.W.U.A. 

Mrs. B. Fletcher, Bonanza 

Mrs. B. Chapman, Browndale 

Mrs. Helen James, Manola 

Mrs. K. Esopenko, Smokey Lake 

Mrs. P. Zatorski, Mackay 

Mrs. L. Carleton, Bon Accord 

Mrs. Paul Belik, Edarerton 

Mrs. Lila Allard, Viking 

Mrs. C. E. Jones, Millet 

Mrs. R. R Banta, Crossfield 

Mrs. Russell Johnston, Helmsdale 

Mrs. M. Richmond, Nanton 

Mrs. Phil Duby, Rainier 

Mrs. M. Roberts, 706-7 Ave. S., Lethbridge 

—Dick Page, Didsbury; Secretary—C. M. 


JUNIOR F.U.A. 

Mrs. Walter Kulachkosky, Bonanza 
Ernest Winnicki, Falher 
Wade Hanlan, Rochester 
Jack Purificatti, St Lina 

Allan Bevington, Gibbons 
Eugene Elm, Hardisty 
Ronald Henderson, Forestburg 
Alvin Goetz, Bluffton 
Gordon Banta, Crossfield 

Fred Gould, Box 75, Nanton 
Jim Toole, 737-8th St. S.E., Med. Hat 
Jerald Hutchinson, Warner 
Beaton, R. R. 4, Calgary. 


Tut, Tut, Mr. McKinnon 

For many years The Rural Co-oper¬ 
ator has done its banking with the 
Imperial Bank — “the bank that serv¬ 
ice built.” 

Sometimes, when enough cheques ar¬ 
rived at once from our 25 and 20-cent 
subscription payments, there was enough 
money in the account to give us a sort 
of proprietary interest in the bank. 

When Imperial merged its operations 
into those of the larger, more aggres¬ 
sive Bank of Commerce, our bank ac¬ 
quired a new name, Canadian Imperial 
Bank of Commerce; a new slogan, “the 
bank that builds”; and a new president, 
N. J. McKinnon. 

While the new slogan is “the bank 
that builds,” President McKinnon ap¬ 
parently doesn’t believe in building 
people by building co-operatives. At 
least not if one can judge from a speech 
he made recently Mr McKinnon said: 

“Some advocate a universal applica¬ 
tion of a ‘co-operative movement’ for¬ 
getting that this, as a universal rather 
than a limited concept, logically invites 
taxation or other forms of government 
intrusion. At present, the escape of the 
co-operatives from corporate income tax 
provides them with a great benefit, if 
not in fact a government subsidy. A 
widespread growth in this form cannot 
fail to involve taxation—if the welfare 
state is to continue. Although some co¬ 


operatives are efficient, many are not. 
But apart from the increasing ineffi¬ 
ciencies which would probably arise 
if the criteria -of comparison with pri¬ 
vate enterprise no longer existed, the 
considerations I have mentioned would 
likely defeat the purpose of its advo¬ 
cates.” ' f 

We won’t go into a detailed discussion 
here about the taxes paid by co-opera¬ 
tives. But it seems clear that Mr. Mc¬ 
Kinnon failed to do his homework be¬ 
fore he made the speech. If he had con¬ 
sulted the economists and tax experts 
on his staff, it is hardly likely he would 
have made such a sweeping statement. 
To imply that co-operatives pay no cor¬ 
porate income taxes is not the kind of 
statement usually expected of a bank 
president. 

In short, we give Mr. McKinnon full 
marks for writing his own speech. No 
ghostly economist wrote this one. This 
too is something we feel strongly about. 

When we go to hear a speaker, or 
read a report of his address, we want 
to hear what he thinks—not what some 
former newspaperman or ex-professor 
thinks the big man ought to think. 

So we criticize Mr. McKinnon for his 
error; but we commend him for effort. 
And we sympathize with him. He must 
lie awake at nights pondering what to 
do about that dreadful name—Canadian 
Imperial Bank of Commerce. 

—Rural Co-operator 


F.U.A. Local 330 Holds 
Successful Supper, Bingo 

On December 9th, Local 330 held 
their supper and bingo in the Spruce 
Valley Hall. Although it was very cold 
the attendance was quite good. 

The president gave a little opening 
speech before the meal. 

Following the meal bingo was played 
for a while, then interrupted for the 
election of a delegate to the Annual 
F.U.A. Convention. Nominated were: 
Mr. Joe Dreszick, Mrs. M. Zilinski and 
Mrs. A. Gawalko. The ladies to go as 
a team. Mr. Joe Dreszick was elected. 
He stated that he would be unable to 
give the report on the announced date 
of December 20, so this was changed 
to December 16 in the Spruce Valley 
Hall. 

Bingo was then played again after 
which lunch was served to close the 
evening. 

On December 16th, the meeting of 
Local 330 was held in the Spruce Valley 
Hall. About 26 members turned out 
to hear the report of our delegate, Mr. 
Joe Dreszick. He gave a most detailed 
report of the convention. 

Some discussion took place and at 
the end Mr. Drezsick was complimented 
for a job very well done. 

The next meeting will be held at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Joe Yurchak. 
The date yet to be announced. 
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Edmonton, 10250 - 112 Street — 


ALBERTA'S RADIATOR HEADQUARTERS 

-''IF — YOUR RADIATOR LEAKS OR OVERHEATS. 

IF _ YOUR TRACTOR RADIATOR NEEDS REBUILDING. 

IF — YOU NEED A NEW OR REBUILT RADIATOR. 

IF — YOUR GAS TANK OR CAR HEATER ISN'T RIQHT. 

CONSULT OUR EXPERTS SOON! 

ALL MAKES — CARS - TRUCKS - TRACTORS 

South Edmonton, 7517 - 104 Street — Calgary, 311-5 Ave. S.E. — Grande Prairie 

(Please say you saw it in The Organized Farmer) 


Ralph Staples, president of the Co¬ 
operative Union of Canada, recently at¬ 
tended a Co-operative Conference in 
Bogota, Columbia, South America. The 
following is his report of this experi¬ 
ence: 


Reactions to Bogota 

The first visit one makes to South 
America is a shocking experience—at 
least my first visit was. 

I expected to find a rather quaint and 
backward land, picturesque, leisurely 
and relaxed. I was quite unprepared 
for the bitter poverty and the deca¬ 
dence too evident everywhere. I sup¬ 
pose I was just naive, but the beggars 
in the streets—some crippled or blind 
—made a deep impression. 

And statistics support a pessimistic 
view. In Bogota the schools are very 
inadequate—crowded classes of girls in 
the morning and boys in the afternoon. 
The wages of clerical worker would be 
about $63 monthly. The average income 
in Columbia is about $300 per year 
(several republics in Latin America 
have less). It takes the average worker 
3% hours to earn enough to buy a 
dozen eggs (in the U.S.A. 19 minutes), 
2 hours for one pound of bread (5 
minutes in the U.S.A.—1958 figures). 

One of the most distressing features 
lies in the extent to which most of 
the rich and powerful, who presum¬ 
ably could do something to change the 
situation, seem determined to protect 
their positions of privilege at all costs. 
According to well informed observers 
the methods commonly used are highly 
questionable to say the least—export¬ 
ing capital illegally, falsifying income 
tax returns, bribing officials. 

Justice William O. Douglas of the 
U.S.A. must have felt somewhat the 
same way when he wrote: 


“Revolution in the twentieth century 
also means rebellion against another 
kind of feudalism, Many areas in Afri¬ 
ca, Asia and South America are dis¬ 
tinguished by the monopolies in land 
ownership. A few families often own 
an entire country. In some nations a 
group of landlords who are favorites 
at court or who support the dictator 
in power own most of the wealth. In 
nation after nation the bulk of the 
people are sharecropper of the worst 
kind. They live on a subsistence level. 
They have no doctors, no first-aid 
centres, no schools. Sons inherit only 
the debts of their fathers. In some 
countries one-crop economies reduce the 
annual cash income to miserable ac¬ 
counts. The peon in Cuba has averaged 
$18 a year. 

“South America has known palace 
revolutions for decades. Only recently 
has she experienced a revolution in 
depth. Cuba’s example may be conta¬ 
gious; but the pattern need not be 
repeated if we have the courage to 
play the democratic role aggressively. 

“For the promotion of revolution on 
the economic frontier our role is plain 
. . . We should employ democratic 
standards. Is a start being made on 
land reform? Will the factories to be 
built be worked by sweat-shop labor? 
Will the dam to be constructed serve 
only the landlords or will the new lands 
coming under irrigation be opened up 
in small units to peasants? Is Point 
Four aid being extended only for the 
favored few or is it part of a program 
whereby large estates are broken up 
and sold to the peasants? Are the fac¬ 
tories being built with Ameican dollars 
to be appropriated by the ruling clique, 
as has happened over and over again 
in Formosa, or will independent groups 
be allowed to bid freely and make a 
start toward establishing a free enter¬ 
prise society?” 

I am all for co-operatives in South 


America and in other poverty stricken 
countries too. Like good seeds planted 
they will bear fruit in time- They will 
help to bridge the gap between present 
and future for they belong to both. 
But good co-operatives cannot be devel¬ 
oped overnight, and as Sen. Hubert 
Humphrey said at the Bogota confer¬ 
ence: “The time to act was yesterday”. 

I think that if we expect to see 
a peaceful and orderly evolutionary 
change in South America in the Can¬ 
adian pattern we will be disappointed. 
Time won’t wait for that. The changes 
are more likely to be revolutionary. 
Truly, one must conclude that only 
collective action on a very large scale 
can hope to overcome the repressive 
influences that keep the people poor. 
I would like to think that Canada would 
be among those trying to seek out and 
encourage and guide the revolution¬ 
ary forces, to temper the violence and 
minimize the mistakes. But I fear that 
when time runs out we will once again 
be found standing firmly on the side 
of the status quo, deploring the state 
the world is coming to, shouting “com¬ 
munist” in a loud clear voice. 

R. S. Staples, 

“Co-op Commentary” 


Taxation 

“One might use the analogy that in 
the City of Saskatoon there is a “dog 
tax”. Many citizens do not pay it and 
they do not consider themselves second- 
class citizens because of that. They do 
not pay a dog tax for the simple reason 
that they do not have a dog. Co-opera¬ 
tives do not pay a tax on profits be¬ 
cause they have no profits. When they 
have profits you can rest assured that 
a very efficient, conscientious band ot 
civil servants will see that they pay 
the required amount of tax.” 

—H. h. Fowler 
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F.W.U.A. President's 
Report 

By Mrs. C. R. Braithwaite 

Just recently I read a quotation from 
John Stuart Mill, that certainly applies 
to us all and is a good thing to re¬ 
member; it goes as follows. “There is 
a principle that is proof against all 
argument, proof against all reason, and 
a bar against all information and can¬ 
not fail to keep a man in everlasting 
ignorance — that principle is “condem¬ 
nation before investigation”. 

This came to me frequently during 
the convention as I listened to the many 
debates. It will be a rule for me to 
continue to use. 

I was very pleased with our con¬ 
vention in many ways this year. For 
one thing in our women’s convention 
we had a large number of new dele¬ 
gates, younger women mostly, as well 
as the older members that we need to 
balance up with. 

The talk on our Commonwealth made 
us realize the part that Great Britain 
has played in the world. A good part, 
in helping people in other lands to 
take over the governing of themselves 
as independent nations. Of course we 
must remember that what national 
governments can do is limited, without 
the help^ of the governments of our 
provinces, states or other internal 
boundaries. Too often the black man 
was not brought along as he should 
have been in the art of self-govern¬ 
ment. As we look at our own province, 
we have a remarkable chain of educa¬ 
tion facilities. Yet, nowhere on an 
Indian Reserve, that I am aware of, 
has there been established a real good 
Adult Education program through the 
Department of Indian Affairs, to help 
these people make the necessary changes 
in a progressing society. It is so true 
when one can read and write, the 
difficulty they have in understanding 
the problems. 

In the Annual Report of the Depart¬ 
ment of Education we find that from 
April 1, 1959 to March 31, I960, the 
total number of students receiving as¬ 
sistance from the province was 3,587 
and for the same period the total as¬ 
sistance was $1,228,163.99. This seems 
to be a very excellent program of as¬ 
sistance. The only stipulation I think 
is that these graduates should stay in 
Alberta and Canada for a given time 
to make their contributions to our pro¬ 
vincial and national life. Anyone going 
-through at their own expense of course. 



Mrs. C. R. Braithwaite 


would be frete to go everywhere at 
time of graduation. This would keep 
our supply of prefessions here, instead 
of the steady flow to the U.S. and 
other countries as at present. 

The message Mrs. L. H. Taylor of 
Red Deer brought us from the Indian- 
Eskimo Association, made us more aware 
of the problems of these people, and 
how helpless we are to help them, until 
they approach us and tell us what they 
want help with. 

Senator Irvine of Winnipeg proved 
a delightful guest. I was glad she was 
present to put us right on several 
points. She still feels that for the great 
contribution Alberta women have made 
to Canadian life, there should have 
been a lady senator from Alberta. 
She gave a lot of information in re¬ 
gard to divorces. She feels too. that 
each province should handle their own 
divorce cases. She is a member of the 
Senate Divorce Committee. Last year 
about 480 cases of divorces were hand¬ 
led by the House of Commons. The 
fee is about $250.00 each and after they 
pass the Senate, they go to the House 
of Commons for approval or disapprov¬ 
al and from there the cases go back 
to their own province for final settle¬ 
ment. 

There were several important resolu¬ 
tions passed by the convention that 
will require a lot of work by all of¬ 
ficials and members to bring them into 
being. I know on the surface they ap¬ 
pear controversial but I hope to arrange 
a meeting where representatives can 
gather and discuss these o n a sensible 
basis, and not from tradition. Times 
change and we must change with them. 


At the present time the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment and six provinces have legisla¬ 
tion against discrimination. No person 
in these provinces can be refused work 
or accommodation because of his race 
or colour. Our resolution asks the Al¬ 
berta Government similar legislation. 
When we speak of human dignity and 
believe in freedom of speech, thought, 
religion and all the other freedoms that 
go to make up a Democracy, surely this 
should be accepted quite readily by our 
Provincial Government. 

Two other resolutions of importance 
were dealt with — the Dower Act and 
setting up an economical unit. At the 
present time the homestead is described 
as the quarter section where the home 
is located or not more than four lots 
in a town, village or city. The wife 
is entitled to a life’s interest in either 
case, and such property cannot be sold 
without her consent. Now as to the 
economical unit, here is where all prop¬ 
erty of married couples should be held 
in “Joint Tenure”. In case of death it 
allows the other partner to carry on 
and take care of things trying to be 
established under the Dower Act. 

Another important action of the con¬ 
vention was the decision that we will 
no longer ask that married women be 
allowed to earn up to $950.00 free of 
income tax. At the present time a mar¬ 
ried woman is entitled to only $260.00. 
However I think we need to look at 
these things realistically. We continue 
to ask for this and that to be free. 
Money must come from somewhere, 
and up to now the income tax has 
been the fairest tax devised for farmers 
or any other group. Where we farmers 
lose out is not controlling our own 
business, from the time our products 
leave our hands until the consumers re¬ 
ceive them. A good many other people 
capitalize on our oversight which has 
not made for cheap food despite all 
the efficiency the farm people have 
developed. 

Our big project for the next year is 
the Camp at Gold Eye Lake for Indian 
and white students between the ages 
of 16 and 20 years, where we hope 
that both the Indian and white students 
will have a better understanding of 
each others cultures, heritage and com¬ 
mon problems. 

To Mrs. Hallum, the new member of 
the iF.W.U.A. Executive, welcome. To 
Mrs. Gibeau, our past 2nd vice-presi¬ 
dent, thank you for your many acts 
of helpfulness and courtesy; we wish 
you well in whatever fields you go 
into. The friendship made through our 
organization is warm and kindly. 
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Survival for Whom? 

When the Dominion Government an¬ 
nounced its plan to train 100,000 men 
in national survival work, we suggest¬ 
ed that the training of civil defence 
workers was not the real intention. 
Obviously, few employers would be 
ready to give staff the required six 
weeks vacation. Nor would they be will¬ 
ing to make up the difference between 
wages and the $173 a month the Army 
was prepared to pay. It must have 
been anticipated by the architects of 
the plan therefore, that the majority 
of volunteers would be young, un¬ 
skilled, unemployed men looking for a 
way to earn more than the Unemploy¬ 
ment Insurance Commission pays them. 
The value of such men in a national 
emergency would be limited and so it 
becomes obvious that the real purpose 
of the plan is to reduce the pressure 
on the Unemployment Insurance Fund 
and local welfare budgets. 

Support for this speculation can be 
found in the announcement that local 
men on welfare who are physically 
fit art to be ‘encouraged’ to join the 
Army training program. It was even 
pointed out at the Board of Works 
meeting on Monday that if sufficient 
welfare recipients could be cajoled into 
joining, this would result in a ‘sizable 
dent’ in the amount needed for wel¬ 
fare. 

There is no incentive for family men 
on welfare to take the six-week course. 
The maximum welfare allowance is 
$170, a month why should one work 
under Army discipline for six week for 
three dollars a month more? It was 
hoped that there would be six courses 
of 250 men each held in Peterborough 
—a total of 1,500 men. So far, there 
have been about 150 volunteers. The 
program will probably be a flop both 


as a make-work project and a civil de¬ 
fence training program, unless ‘encour¬ 
aged’ is interpreted to mean forced. 

If the plan were intended to train 
a nucleus of men who could take 
command in a national emergency, it 
can be seen that it has not attracted 
the kind of people with the rare abilities 
required for such work. A nuclear em¬ 
ergency demands that those engaged 
in civil defence work be able to assume 
responsibility and command. It would 
need men capable of resisting public 
i>anic and capable of thwarting looters. 
The Militia is the obvious choice for 
the job. Why are we combing the ranks 
of the unemployed when the Army has 
the necessary organization to mobilize 
its reserve force on short order? 

Does the Dominion Government 
really belive that any useful purpose 
could be served by giving the un¬ 
employed a six week course? They may 
have no need to use what they have 
learned for five, ten, even fifteen years. 
A permanent establishment is needed 
for this kind of thing; part-time em¬ 
ployed civil defence workers would only 
be useful in an immediate emergency. 
The whole program appears to be a 
colossal waste of tax funds. 

Should the Dominion Government be 
serious about Civil Defence, anld we are 
not convinced yet that it is, it will have 
to devise a sounder plan than this to 
strike confidence in the hearts of the 
populace. 

—Peterborough Examiner, Oct., 1961 


M.S.I. Group Insurance— There are 
5 F.U.A. locals in the province who 
have M.S.I. group insurance — if other 
members are interested, please contact 
or write directly to Mr. R. C. Clarke, 
Supervisor, Medical Services, 10169 - 
104 Street, Edmonton. 


New Adventures 
For The C.I.A. 

Replacement of Allen Dulles by John 
McCone as chief of the U.S. Central 
intelligence Agency is widely regard¬ 
ed as one of the most important ap¬ 
pointments President Kennedy has yet 
made. 

With 10,000 employees in Washing¬ 
ton and many more abroad, CIA must 
be the most massive spy organization 
ever assembled in a free country; but 
it does more than spy. It has taken an 
active hand in several recent U.S. for¬ 
eign policy projects, some of which 
turned out to be misadventures. 

There was the shooting down of a 
U-2 spy aircraft over Russia in 1960. 
Then there was U.S. intervention on 
behalf of a strongly ring-wing general 
in Laos, a manoeuvre that misfired .bad¬ 
ly. Finally, last spring, there was the 
fiasco of an American sponsored “in¬ 
vasion” of Cuba. 

In these various operations CIA ap¬ 
peared to function not merely as a 
collector of information but also as a 
decision-maker. At least the American 
public has awarded some of the blame 
for Laos and Cuba to the agency and 
its reputation has suffered damage. 
McCone has favored a very tough line 
in the cold war. He was opposed to 
the moratorium on nuclear tests. He 
belonged to the “massive retaliation” 
school of though and is described as a 
man with “a molten temper and a whim 
of iron”. 

He sounds rather alarming. 

—Financial Post, Nov. 18, 1961 


Dental Auxiliaries— A total of 19 
women registered in the first two-year 
diploma course for dental auxiliaries 
which begun this week at the U. of A.. 
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THE 

VOICE OF 
AGRICULTURE 


CKSA — LLOYDMINSTER 

Dial 1150 — 6:55 a.m. 

FIRST WITH FARM NEWS COVERAGE 


c F C W — CAMROSE 

Dial 790 — 6:55 p.m. 

“ALBERTA’S FARM STATION” 


YOUR F.U.A. RADIO 
BROADCAST 

on the air 

Monday through Friday 

THROUGH THE KINDNESS 
OF THE 

FOLLOWING RADIO STATIONS 

-► 


C H E C — LETHBRIDGE 

Dial 1090 — 6:45 a.m. 


CKYL - PEACE RIVER 

Radio 63 — 7:30 p.m. 

SERVING THE ENTIRE PEACE COUNTRY 

i 


C J D C — DAWSON CREEK 

Dial 1350 — 7:15 a.m. 


C H F A — EDMONTON 

En Francois 

Dial 680 — 12:45 p.m. 

“Journal Agricole Lundi a Vendredi incl.” 
Commentateur — Tharcis Forestier 


November 23 — It is strange that people who want to run their business themselves cannot see that this 
is exactly what a marketing board enables them to do. In fact, they have far more to say about running 

their own business if they have a marketing board than if they have not. For instance, the beef pro¬ 

ducer today is allowed to make only two decisions about marketing — he can decide when to sell, and to 
whom he will sell. But the important factor — the price — he has no choice whatever. If he ships today, 
he takes today’s price, and he does not know what that will be. Or, if he deal§ with a buyer on the farm, 
he must take that buyer’s price.' There is no one else to raise the bid. If he sells at auction, he takes 
what a buyer is willing to pay. If the price is off 2c from yesterday—he has no choice. If there is a 
surplus of cattle, and the price goes down — he has to put up with it. 

November 27 — There are quite a number of people and organizations who do a lot of talking about 

the terrible cost of government. We work three days a week for ourselves, someone has figured out, 
and the other two or three for the government. This is probably true, but it would be more honest to 
say that we work three days a week to feed, clothe and house ourselves, and the rest of the time to 
provide ourselves with schools, roads, streets, hospitals, police protection, postal service, family allow¬ 
ance cheques, old age pensions, and so on. When the whole thing is put before us in this way, I’m inclined 
to believe that the money we pay in taxes is just as intelligently spent as the money we spend on our¬ 
selves. At least, the” government has not yet resorted to singing commercials to persuade us to buy a 
lot of useless things which we would be better off without. > 

November 30 — Ten years ago trade between Canada and Japan amounted to a few million dollars per 
year. Last year trade between the tvjb countries was in the hundreds of millions, and, if our trade bar¬ 
riers were let down, this trade could double within a year. This, then, is the other string in Canada’s 
bow, so far as the European Common Market is concerned. We must turn to the West, where the great 
mass of humanity lives, and we must develop our trade there. 

December 1 — We would like to see Canadian businessmen face a completely free enterprise economy, 
where they really had to tighten up — as Canadian farmers have had to over the past 10 years. Our 
bet is that they could bring costs down. 


BILL HARPER — Commentator 
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During the recent F.U.A. convention, two editorials pub¬ 
lished in the Edmonton Journal, caused strong resentment 
among F.U.A. delegates. The editorials together with presi¬ 
dent Ed Nelson’s letter to the Journal, are reprinted herewith: 


AN ADMISSION 
OF INEFFICIENCY 

The resolution of the Farmers’ Union 
of Alberta asking for restrictions on 
“weekend farmers” is actually a re¬ 
markable admission of inefficiency and 
backwardness on the part of a segment 
of the regular farming population. 

There is no question that many so- 
called “weekend farmers” do conduct 
profitable operations, usually in the rais¬ 
ing of stock. These are men who farm, 
as a sideline to their regular occupation 
or business which is oftei) conducted in 
cities or towns. Sometimes they lease 
Crown lands; sometimes they lease pri¬ 
vate lands; sometimes they buy their 
own lands. 

The important point is that though 
able to devote only a fraction of their 
time to farming, they are willing to 
compete with those who are full-time 
farmers. They usually obtain the best 
scientific advice available from govern¬ 
ment and university experts—which is 
free to alL They use their intelligence. 
They often make a good profit in return 
for the time, energy and initiative they 
expend. Sometimes they lose, but that 
is a chance they are prepared to take. 

It is amazing that a sense of shame 
would not have prevented full-time 
farmers from seeking to restrict the 
competition of part-time farmers who 
are obviously already under a severe 
handicap. If we want the benefits of 
a free enterprise system, we should all 
be prepared to accept the disciplines. 

We should never forget the old prin¬ 
ciple that any government action which 
guarantees a profit for the incompetent 
means a “killing” for the competent. 
The government should not hesitate to 
toss into tire wastepaper basket the FUA 
resolution asking that leases on Crown 
lands be restricted to “bona fide” farm¬ 
ers. The intention of the resolution is 
qbviously to discriminate against part- 
time farmers who certainly are as “bona 
fide” as farmers who run to the govern¬ 
ment crying for protection against legit¬ 
imate competition. 

F.U.A. AND ITS TRUST 

The farm movement in Alberta has 
a long and honorable history. Its voice 
has been respected and heeded. Its an¬ 
nual conventions, under its successive 
organizations, have been of great public 
interest. Thus, meeting in Edmonton, 


the Farmers’ Union of Alberta again had 
a ready audience. 

Altogether, the result was disappoint¬ 
ing. The executive complained that the 
FUA now counts membership among 
only thirty-seven per cent of Alberta 
farmers. There must be a good reason 
for this disinterest, and the tone of the 
proceedings suggested what it is. 

Time and again, by direct statement 
and implication, the delegates’ attitude 
was that of the dissatisfied farmer, not 
the one who is making farming “a go¬ 
ing concern.” 

A resolution by District 13 illustrates 
the point. It was directed against Hut- 
terites and asked for a minimum of four 
hundred miles between colonies. Yet all 
things considered, the preamble is the 
more significant part. It read: 

Whereas big farmers and ranchers 
are starting to sell their properties to 
Hutte,rites, and 

Whereas we feel that once sold to 
Hutterite colonies it will never be 
resold to independent farmers, and 

Whereas we small farmers feel that 
in time to come our children will be 
pushed out as independent farmers . . . 

This extraordinary stress on “small” 
or “independent” farmers, as opposed 
to “big farmers” (as though they are 
not independent too) is disturbing. Big 
farming today is successful farming and 
the harsh truth is that the country needs 
fewer “small farmers.” Yet the FUA 
sdems to ignore this; indeed, to regard 
successful farming as something against 
the industry’s best interests, which is 
ridiculous. 

It may be harsh, but the FUA rounds 
like the plaintiff voice of the marginal, 
inefficient farmer, not the successful 
farmer of today and tomorrow. Often it 
sounds more like an irresponsible U.S. 
labor union than a Canadian business¬ 
men’s organization. It is small wonder 
that more than half Alberta’s farmers 
do not want to associate themselves with 
it. 

The convention reached a high point 
of absurdity when it requested the pro¬ 
vincial government to compel all farmers 
in the province to support the FUA. 

Finally, consider one further resolu¬ 
tion, eventually adopted. It called for 
a price of $4 per bushel for No. 1 
Northern wheat. A supporting delegate 
remarked that since the price of bread 
has risen lately, “it wouldn’t matter if 
bread prices went up a few cents more.” 
Yet the same convention rallied against 
freight rates, against electrical power 


rates, and against still others, and in the 
case of railway and electricity, and im¬ 
plement manufacturers, urged nation¬ 
alization. 

It all seems to depend on whose ox is 
being gored. The farm movement in 
Alberta did not reach its earlier heights 
with that attitude. It won’t regain them 
until it again speaks as a business rather 
than as a mystic way-of-life deserving 
of special privilege without regard to 
the rest of the populace or the country’s 
best interest. 

F.U.A. President 
Ed Nelson’s Reply 

December 19th, 1961 

The Editor, 

The Edmonton Journal, f 

Journal Building, 

Edmonton, Alberta. 

Dear Sir: 

On Monday morning, December 11th, 
1961, over 400 delegates of the Farmers’ 
Union of Alberta met to begin their 
week long annual convention. By any 
standards one wishes to use, I believe 
they represented a fair cross section of 
farm thinking, and a combined experi¬ 
ence in the production of food and the 
business of living, that might warrant 
the respect of any other group of Al¬ 
bertans. I am sure that the words of 
His Honour Lieutenant Governor Page, 
His Worship Mayor Roper and the Hon. 
A. R. Patrick, referring to farming as 
“still the most important industry to 
Alberta and to Edmonton,” were not idle 
words. 

These people represented some 25,000 
Alberta farm families out of a total of 
some 70,000. With the exception of three 
years in the last fifty, it represents the 
highest total membership, and may pos¬ 
sibly be the highest percentage of all 
farmers in that period. This because, 
since 1930 total farm population has 
declined steadily, as agriculture has ad¬ 
justed to changing economic conditions. 

It is therefore a little difficult for 
me to relate these facts to the scathing 
editorial in Saturday’s Journal which 
refers to “reasons for disinterest” and 
“half the Alberta farmers do not want 
to associate themselves with the F.U.A.” 

I have convention programs that date 
back to 1914. The policies expressed at 
the 1961 convention are very little 
changed from those of previous years. 
Over the years, the membership fee has 
never been over the present $5.00. No 
one has ever been refused a member¬ 
ship. In establishing farm policy the 
majority has always ruled. The F.U.A. 
and its predecessors have been working 
models of true democracy. If the other 
45,000 farmers do not like the present 
policies, I suggest that they have a 
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simple remedy, namely to join up and 
be heard. If they represent farmers who 
are “going concerns” they should have 
little difficulty, either to raise the neces¬ 
sary fee or to find time to express their 
opinions. 

It seems to me, sir, that a newspaper 
such as the Journal, with a captive audi¬ 
ence, has a unique opportunity for some 
real, down to earth constructive criti¬ 
cism, without having to resort to the 
shameful type of journalism displayed 
in your only two editorials commenting 
on our convention. 

I say “shameful” because they were 
couched in the kind of language that 
maintains the whole world in a state 
of turmoil. They express the kind of 
understanding of humanity that created 
Communist Russia, that brought about 
Castro in Cuba, that make South Ameri¬ 
ca and Africa seething cauldrons of 
unrest, that keeps us all living in mortal 


fear of someone triggering the atomic 
holocaust that everyone knows is all too 
possible. At this time of year! At this 
time when we need statesmen, not fo- 
menters of mistrust, misunderstanding 
and deliberate misrepresentations of 
facts. 

The farmers of Alberta want a chance 
to share in the resources of Alberta. 
They have given their lives, their re¬ 
sourcefulness and their toil to the de¬ 
velopment of the Province in the past 
years. Most of their efforts are repre¬ 
sented in the millions of acres of land 
under cultivation, the farms and farm 
buildings, the towns and cities, the roads, 
the schools, but very little in cash or 
investment capital other than their 
farms. They are people with hearts and 
souls. They have their lives invested 
in Alberta. If their farm investment is 
so valuable, why are they leaving these 
farms at the rate of 1,000 per year? 


And why is it that all too often, the 
buyers of tnese farms are business and 
professional men who obtain their capi¬ 
tal from other sources, and are not 
averse to burying a loss on their “farm” 
operations in their general business re¬ 
turns. 

It is not hard to create a farm unit 
of maximum size and optimum effi¬ 
ciency, if sufficient capital is available. 
It is another matter if such a unit is 
created under a crushing load of debt, 
and if that optimum efficiency results 
in a minimizing of the value of our 
human and social resources. 

Your editorials did nothing to pro¬ 
mote understanding or goodwill, and 
still less did they attempt to provide 
any solution to the steadily worsening 
farm situation. 

Yours very truly, 

Ed Nelson, president, 
Farmers' Union of Alberta 



Back row left to right: Carl E. Schmaltz, Beiseker-Local 1016; Doug Clegg, Fairview—Local 

211; Peter Chabun, Rochester, Caribou Range—Local 302; Otto Koetke, Daysland-Gladstone-Local 869. 

Front row left to right: C. T. Swiderski, Le Goff, Bonnyville—Local 411; Jake Frey, U.F.A. Co-op 
Presi.; Leonard Hilton, F.U.A. Membership Committee Chairman; Lawrence Terry, Edwand-Bellis 409. 


59 F.U.A. Locals Won $1,300 in Prizes 

Jake Frey, president of U.F.A. Co-op presented these at F.U.A. Convention. Above 
are the 6 men who received prizes on behalf of the locals who won first prize in their 
sections. 
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Memorandum Re New 
Source of Revenue To The 
Government of Alberta 

We note with interest your concern 
in the revenue situation in this province. 
Like you we realize that in the long 
run revenue must equal expenditure 
and we are vitally concerned with the 
methods by which this end is to be 
accomplished. 

Our farm people are deeply interest¬ 
ed in the suggestions of new types of 
taxation now being mentioned with the 
object of increasing revenue. In gen¬ 
eral, farmers are opposed to the im¬ 
position of new taxes, feeling that any 
such imposts will in the main be passed 
along to agriculture. It is clear to us 
that the farmers’ standard of living is 
already too low in comparison with 
others without further reduction by 
way of extra taxation. 

We are however well aware of the 
revenue problem and we wish to sug¬ 
gest a source from which a substantial 
amount of new revenue could be de¬ 
rived without taxation or raising costs 
to anyone. 

A NEW SOURCE OF REVENUE 

On several previous occasions we 
have urged you to take over the priv¬ 
ately-owned power companies in Al¬ 
berta and operate the whole system as 
an integrated unit through our Alberta 
Power Commission. In our opinion the 
need for action along this line is more 
urgent today than ever before. With 
our need for increased revenue, Al¬ 
berta can no longer afford the luxury 
of three power companies with dupli¬ 
cation of personnel and officers, plus 
a small group of shareholders making 
profits of up to 165% per year on their 
investment. 

It is high time that Alberta’s most 
important utility was operated for the 
benefit of the public instead of for 
private gain. 

Our estimates show that provincial 
operation of electric power could very 
well mean a net income to Alberta of 
some $10,000,000 per year on the basis 
of present rates. Natural growth and 
the elimination of duplication, etc. will 
no doubt add substantially to this. Even 
after allowing for some off-setting 
factors such as loss of Income Tax, it 
is evident to anyone who has examined 
the facts that a very large potential 
revenue is available here. 

NO “DIVINE RIGHT” 

In connection with this electric power 
business it is well to remember that the 
present power companies have no 


“Divine Right” to continue in business. 
They are operating under franchises 
granted by our representatives. Any 
time the public interests requires the 
withdrawal of such franchises it should 
be done. It is time for such action now. 

POWER PROFITS GROWING 

In previous submission on this sub¬ 
ject we have pointed out to you the 
excessive profits being taken by the 
private power companies in Alberta. 
An examination of their financial state¬ 
ments for 1960 shows that the toll is 
growing rapidly. The following analysis 
made for us by a chartered accountant, 
shows these facts: 

ALL ALBERTA POWER COMPANIES 


Total shareholders 

investment _ $60,206,334 

Net profits before 

income tax _ 15,214,046 

Net profits after 

income tax_... 8,143,786 

Rate of profit 

before tax _ 25.3% 

Rate of profit 

after tax _.:_ ... 13.5% 


From the above it is obvious that 
Alberta power users are paying over 
25% for funds which the Power Com¬ 
mission could secure for about 5%. 
In this connection we have asked our 
accountant to make an estimate of the 
gain to Alberta through public owner¬ 
ship of our power system. His estimate 
is as follows: 

Estimated Savings Obtainable Under 
Public Ownership of Power Companies 

Net profit for 1960 all power 

companies in Alberta 8,143,786 

Provision for 

income tax __ 7,070,260 

Bond and Debenture interest 

paid by PowerCo’s. _ 3,223,473 


Total - $18,437,519 
Less reserves belonging 

to shareholders .... 1,843,752 


Total - $16,593,767 
Deduct estimated interest on 
total investment payable if 
publicly owned at 5% (es¬ 
timated rate at which Al¬ 
berta Power Commission 
may possibly borrow) as¬ 
suming companies could be 
purchased for book value .. 6,723,449 


Estimated saving per year 
through public ownership 
of power system _ $ 9,870,318 

Note Re: CALGARY POWER LTD. 

During the year 1960 a dividend of 


$ .50 per common share was declared 
which is the equivalent of $7.50 per 
share on an investment of $10.00 in 
1947. A further sum of $8.82 per share 
was put into reserves making a total 
earning of $16.62 per share on the 
old basis. Note: these shares were split 
twice, 3 to 1 in 1953 and 5 to 1 in 
1959, making a total split of 15 to 1. 

EDMONTON’S EXPERIENCE 

It may be noted here that Edmonton, 
which owns its power system, had a 
net surplus on same in 1960 of well 
over $2,000,000. That was accomplished 
after allowing for every kind of city 
tax and furnishing power at rates which 
compare favorably with any in Alberta. 
In spite of losses on the street railway, 
Edmonton’s utilities now produce net 
revenue in excess of $6,000,000 an¬ 
nually which is equal to about 17 mills 
on the tax rate. 

TREND TO PUBLIC POWER 

Provincial ownership and operation 
of power utilities is in line with the 
general trend across Canada where 
seven provinces out of ten now own 
and operate all or most of their power 
system. During this year New Bruns¬ 
wick and British Columbia have taken 
this important step. 

In B.C. the government moved swift¬ 
ly to take over the giant B.C. Electric 
Co. when the report of the commission 
headed by Dr. Gordon Shrum showed 
that the cost of power from the new 
Peace River project could be cut by 
over one-third if it was publicly-owned. 

RURAL LINES 

Before closing this submission we 
wish to refer once more to the very 
unsatisfactory condition prevailing in 
the rural areas of Alberta. There we 
ing wasted quite unnecessarily in the 
have our farmers’ time and money be- 
maintenance of some 370 R.E.A.’s with 
boards of directors and secretaries. 
Under a proper system their work could 
be attended to more efficiently by di¬ 
rect contact between the Power Com¬ 
mission’s local office and the rural 
member. 

EFFICIENCY? 

The private power companies and 
their proponents are fond of claiming 
greater efficiency for their operations 
over that of public enterprise, so far 
we have discovered nothing to substan¬ 
tiate this claim. The Ontario Hydro 
from its inception has made a name for 
efficiency of operation. Its rates are 
about 50 % lower than the rates charged 
by private companies just across the 
river in New York state. Manitoba 
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under public ownership has the lowest 
rates in Canada. 

In Alberta we have seen plenty of 
evidence of the inefficiency of the priv¬ 
ate power companies in the building 
of farmers’ lines. Unification under 
our power commission would eliminate 
a lot of waste and duplication here. 


In B.C. the recent revelations as to 
fantastic salaries paid to B.C. Electric 
officials and their attempt to set aside 
funds for heir own benefit when the 
company was taken over has not im¬ 
pressed us favorably. We do not con¬ 
sider over-payment of officals a proof 
of efficiency. 


PUBLIC & PRIVATE OWNERSHIP 

Generally, speaking we are in favor 
of private or co-operative enterprise. 
However there are some field were 
monopoly is necessary and in these, 
public enterprise is indicated. We be¬ 
lieve that where free competition has 
to be restricted by franchises, a strong 
case exists for public operation. In 
the case of electric power or telephones 
it is only economic common sense. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 

Once again we urge you to take 
steps to place Alberta’s power system 
under Provincial control and operation 
as speedily as possible. As we have 
shown this action will mean: 

1. Very substantial revenue for Alber¬ 
ta, growing year by year. 

2. Greater efficiency of unified opera¬ 
tion. 

3. A planned system for the future, 
making the best use of all sources 
of power. 

4. Elimination of profiteering in power. 

5. Control of flooding and river pol¬ 
lution. 

Finally we suggest that this question 
should be dealt with on the basis of 
cold hard-headed business principles. 
The control of electric power is basic¬ 
ally an economic question and neither 
sentiment nor ideologies should be al¬ 
lowed to defeat the public interest. 

All of which is respectively submitted 
by the— 

Farmers’ Union of Alberta 


F.U.A. Local No. 330 
Meetings Held 

A very successful meeting of F.U.A. 
Local No. 330 was held .on November 
18th in the Spruce Valley Hall. 

After the reading and adopting of 
the minutes of the last meeting, which 
was held at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. S. Dytiuk, the different resolu¬ 
tions from various districts to be pres¬ 
ented at the F.U.A. annual convention 
were read artd very thoroughly dis¬ 
cussed. Many opinions were given both, 
for and against. 

Plans were discussed for a sapper 
and bingo to raise the necessary fin¬ 
ances for sending a delegate to the 
F.U.A. Convention. 

A number of person were appointed 
to look after the meal and bingo. The 
supper was held on December 2nd at 
6:00 p.m. in the Spruce Valley Hall. 

Following this the attending mem¬ 
bers renewed their membership. 

The following meeting was on De¬ 
cember 28th at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. J. Yurchak. 


F. U.A. Income Tax Department 

That time of year has come again when all citizens 
with income must give an accounting to the Department 
of National Revenue so that income tax may be assessed. 

This year we have inaugurated an addition to our 
office and mail service in filing income tax returns. 

Field Service, where a man from this office will go 
to an appointed place, on an appointed date, to record 
the necessary information, is now available. 

Appointments may be made through Head Office. 
The greater the number of members requesting this serv¬ 
ice, the lower will be the travelling expenses to be charged. 

Is your local interested in bringing this service di¬ 
rectly to your community. 

Take Advantage of the F.U.A's Income 
Tax Service - Available to Members 

COMPLETE THE ATTACHED FORM AND MAIL TO: 

G. W. Ambrose, Director, 

Farmers’ Union Accounting Service, 

F.U.A. Bldg., 9934 - 106th Street 
Edmonton, Alberta 

Dear Sir: 

We would like assistance and information on the 
following: 

_ The preparation of our 1961 Income Tax Returns. 

_ Farmers’ Union Account Book (Farm Records-$1.25) 

_ Establishing a Basic Herd. 

________ Preparation of Election to Average Income. 

_ Gift Tax. 

_ Lifetime Gift of $10,000.00 — Tax Free. 

_ Estate Tax. 

_ The preparation of a Net Worth Statement as of 

December 31, 1961, so our Tax position will be clear 
at that date. 

NAME_ 

UNION LOCAL No__ 

ADDRESS___-_ 
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Junior F.U.A. Queen 
Contest 

Two years ago in June, I was for¬ 
tunate enough to be the Queen Con¬ 
testant for District 4 of the F.U.A. 
This was an experience that I will never 
forget. Not only for the contest but 
also for the Farm Young People’s Week. 
So much can be gained' in this short 
time that it is really amazing. The 
girls in the Queen Contest experience 
many things that will help them in 
the future and that they will cherish 
for life. Any girl that would have the 
opportunity to participate should not 
let this chance pass. A few years ago 
the contest was based only on selling 
tickets, I think that this form was not 
really fair. The Queen Contest now is 
very well organized and gives an equal 
and fair chance to all the contestants. 
They have the chance of meeting and 
competing with each other, and meeting 
Juniors from all parts of Alberta. The 
Queen Contest is carried out in differ¬ 
ent fields of competition—farm knowl¬ 
edge, speaking ability, personality ap¬ 
pearance and ticket sales. These differ¬ 
ent contest occur throughout the week. 
You are judged by special people elect¬ 
ed by the Queen Contest Committee. 
Points are given for the performance, 
the girl that gains the most points be¬ 
comes the Junior Queen. 

The only thing about the contest and 
the F.Y.P.W. is that it is held at a 
very busy time of the year. Most Jun¬ 
ior are writing exams and are unable 
to attend, this is perhaps the reason 
why there is not more girls competing 
in the Queen Contest. Of bourse they 
need only to be there for the last day, 
but I think it Would be very unfortunate 
for one to miss the week. Of course we 
realize that this is the only time the 
University is available. We hope that 
soon this problem will be solved and 
every junior will have an opportunity to 
attend. 

With these closing words, I want to 
call all girls to the alert—“Why don’t 
you become the next Queen Contestant 
for your District?” The experience that 
you will have, is far too breathtaking to 
even put into words. Take my word 
for it, you will not regret it. So fill 
in those Contest forms now and the 
best of luck to all of you. 

Sophie Kachmarchyk, 

Alternate Junior, 

F.U.A. Director District 4 


Value of the Banff 
Leadership Techniques 
Short Course 

By Walter Smart 

Jr. F.U.A/ Alternate Director, District 7 

On Sunday, October 22, 1961, rural 
people from all over Alberta, between 
the ages of twenty and fifty-five be¬ 
gan arriving at the Banff School of 
Fine Arts, Banff, Alberta to attend 
the 12th annual Leadership Course. 
By 9:00 a.m. Monday, October 23, a 
total of 35 delegates registered. These 
delegates with the exception of one 
or two were being sponsored by or¬ 
ganizations who planned and conducted 
this course. The following is a list 
of the major organizations who assisted 
with this years short course: 1. Exten¬ 
sion Dept., University of Alberta; 2. 
Alberta Wheat Pool; 3. F.U.A.; 4. 
United Farmers of Alberta Co-opera¬ 
tive; 5. United Grain Growers Limited; 
6. Jr. F.U.A.; 7. Alberta Department 
of Agriculture; 8. Alberta Co-operative 
Wholesale Association; 9. Alberta 

Women’s Institutes; 10. Farm Women’s 
Union of Alberta. 

This course is designed to assist 
young men and women to prepare them¬ 
selves for more demanding positions 
in community leadership. In particular 
it will enable them to become more 
effective officers in their own organ¬ 
izations. The major fields of interests 
were presented by means of special 
speakers, films, a selection of books 
and bulletins from the Extension Lib¬ 
rary and the use of a variety of tech¬ 
niques which allowed maximum student 
participation. 

As the title of the course indicates, 
the main subjects dealt with leader¬ 
ship skill and techniques. A large por¬ 
tion of the course dealt with speech. 
Every leader needs to communicate 
his ideas from the public platform, 
therefore, each student was given the 
opportunity to give three five-minute 
talks before the class. These talks were 
tapes on a recorder and later back to 
the class so that the class could deter¬ 
mine the good and bad points of the 
speaker that the instructor had pointed 
out. After the talks had been analyzed, 
it offered great help to th e speaker in 
the preparation of his next talk. 

Another portion of the course .dealt 
with the conduct of meetings. Each 
student was given the opportunity to 
chair a meeting, introduce and thank 
a speaker, and to take part in, or see 
demonstrated “special speech situa¬ 
tions”, such as giving and responding to 
toasts. Discussions of Chairmanship, 


Parliamentary procedure, interviews 
and the presentation of model meetings, 
prepared the student to deal with such 
situations in real life. This course in¬ 
cluded a study of the basic structure 
of community organizations and associ¬ 
ated problems. These included methods 
of program planning, the duties and 
skills associated with secretarial work, 
corfvenorship of committees and pub¬ 
licity. The approaches to these were 
through discussions, demonstration and 
actual role playing. 

In the evenings recreational periods 
were held. In the planning of recrea¬ 
tion periods for rural groups, with then- 
wide age spread is a major problem. 
During the length of the course, the 
student body which was broken down 
into four groups, was in charge of 
planning and presenting an evening of 
entertainment. At the end of each eve¬ 
ning program, remarks were given, both 
good and bad by the instructor in 
charge. Mainly by the criticism, each 
group was able to prepare a better 
evening of entertainment the next night 
their group was in charge. 

Outside of lectures and group study, 
an excellent selection of books were 
provided for special information which 
one may wish to obtain. 

The staff, consisting mainly of mem¬ 
ber of the sponsoring organization, 
were selected to ensure that those at¬ 
tending would receive the best possible 
information, guidance and assistance. 
The speakers consisted mainly of people 
who are engaged in rural work. 

With the continuation of this lead¬ 
ership course and the course content, 
our communities can expect better 
leaders and therefore better organiza¬ 
tion in the future. 

And so from the North Eastern part 
of the province it’s AU REVOIR until 
next time. 


Northern Alberta Institute of Tech¬ 
nology —A site of approximately 26 
acres has been secured from the «ity 
of Edmonton, located at 118 Avenue, 
106 Street and Princess Elizabeth Ave¬ 
nue. (It is expected that construction 
will start this fall.) Courses to be 
offered—bricklaying, painting and dec¬ 
orating, plastering and, steamfitting, 
business education, civil engineering 
technology, computor programming 
technology and instrumentation tech¬ 
nology. 

* * * 

Water Skiing —It is an offence to 
water ski unless there is a second 
person in the boat towing the skier, 
to watch him. 
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F.W.U.A. Hutterite 
Committee Report 

by MRS. R. JOHNSTON 

HISTORY 

As an F.W.U.A. Committee we made 
a study of the 400-year history of the 
Hutterite people from the time the 
first church of 6,000 Swiss pacifists 
was founded in Moravia to the present 
time. They still follow the religious 
teachings, rigid plan of communal life 
and strict discipline established by 
Jacob Hutter, who became their leader 
in 1533 and was put to death in 1536. 
They prospered in agriculture and in¬ 
dustry for forty years during the latter 
part of the sixteenth century then had- 
to flee to Hungary where they were 
reduced to poverty and forced to join 
other churches. A small band fled to 
White Russia in 1736 and prospered 
for 100 years. 

In 1874-79, because the privilege of 
military exemption was withdrawn by 
Alexander II, 100 families migrated to 
South Dakota, U.S.A. In 1917 because 
of the United States Draft Act they 
contacted the Canadian Government 
and were assured they would be exempt 
from military service and advised that 
holding property in common was a 
matter under provincial control. I n 
1918 all but 5 colonies emigrated from 
South Dakota, 12 to Alberta and 7 
to Manitoba. Daughter colonies have 
been established and in 1960 there 
are 55 Hutterite colonies in Alberta. 

GOVERNMENT CONTROL 
OF HUTTERITES 

In 1944 Alberta passed the Land 
Sales Prohibition Act which forbade 
sale of land to Hutterites until after 
the war. In 1947 the Communal Prop¬ 
erties Act Prohibited the establishment 
of new colonies within 40 miles of es¬ 
tablished colonies and limited the size 
to 10, 16 or 24 sections according to 
the soil zone. In 1958 a government 
appointed four man commission studied 
the problem. The government intro¬ 
duced amendments to the communal 
Properties Act which partially follow 
the recommendations of the commis¬ 
sion. A three member Property Con¬ 
trol Board was established to hear argu¬ 
ments pro and con and the ruling of 
the Board is subject to the approval 
of the Provincial Cabinet. The changes 
do away with the 40 mile spacing limit, 
retain the colony size limit and prevent 
a colony member from holding land 
in his own name, for colony use. 

The Federal Government in 1960 
changed the income tax ruling so that, 


beginning in 1961, Hutterite Colonies 
will pay income tax the same as other 
taxpayers. The Lethbridge Herald 
states that about half of the colonies 
have not been taking advantage of 
the Federal Government legislation for 
a few years back, classifying the Colo¬ 
nies as charitable institutions exempt 
from income tax. They have been filing 
income tax returns after claiming all 
the exemptions allowed to all taxpayers 
there has been little or no tax to pay. 

EDUCATION 

I, and I believe other members of 
the F. W. U. A. Hutterite Committee 
made some study of education pro¬ 
vided for the Hutterite children. 

Some of the more recently formed 
colonies have signed an agreement with 
the board of their school division. This 
specifies the type of school and resi¬ 
dence that must be supplied by the 
colony, subject to the approval of the 
Department of Education. It leaves the 
colony free to use buildings for church 
purposes. The Division supplies furni¬ 
ture and school equipment and appoints 
and pays the teacher. The Minister of 
Education is asked to approve an ad¬ 
ditional levy for school purposes upon 
the Hamlet (Colony) as provided in 
the School Act. 

Some Problems Created By 
The Present School Policy 

1. Carry over of communal customs 
and traditions results in a uniform 
pace of achievement geared to me¬ 
diocre standards and no challenge to 
those of superior ability. 

2. The use of English only in the class¬ 
room, retards reading and language 
skills. 

3. The use of the building as a church 
and meeting hall interferes with the 
display of charts, maps, pictures, 
etc. and limits the activities of the 
regular school teacher in many ways. 

4. The schools possess the usual weak¬ 
nesses of one-roomed schools plus 
the fact that as (German is taught 
every morning before regular school 
classes the children tire by after¬ 
noon. . 

5. Grade nine diploma is not an ob¬ 
jective in the colonies and the Junior 
High School program loses its ef- 
fectivness since the children aim to 
stop school as soon as they are 
fifteen. 

Education is the most effective 
means we have of integrating these 
people into our society. Possibly our 
provincial Department of Education 
should take greater responsibility for 
the standard of education in Hutterite 
colonies in all parts of the province, 


with a superintendent in charge of 
Hutterite education working with the 
superintendents in the school divisions, 
and with special provincial grants to 
meet the additional expense of raising 
the standards of Hutterite education. 
More effective, if it could be achieved 
would be the integration of Hutterite 
children in the public school system 
as favored by the A.T.A. and the 
Cameron Commission. A few colonies 
have consented to send their children to - 
the public school but they are criticized 
by the other Hutterites. 

The Hutterite colonies provide a well 
supervised nursery school for children 
age 3 to 6. The children because of 
language difficulties do not do well 
in the first school grades, then come 
nearer to average achievement until 
they are in the Junior High School 
grades. If they could be induced to 
aim for a grade IX diploma their 
achievement in those grade would im¬ 
prove. 

COMMENTS 

At our pre-convention F.W.U.A. 
Board meeting last year I volunteered 
to be a member of this committee be¬ 
cause I believed the F.W.U.A. should 
make a study of the Hutterite problem 
for our own information. I did not ex¬ 
pect that we would find a solution but 
I did not want to see our organization 
take an unfair or discriminatory stand. 
When the F.U.A. convention requested 
that an F.U.A. Hutterite committee 
be set up, three members were added 
to the F.W.U.A. Committee. It was most 
gratifying to learn that every member 
of that committee was most concerned 
that we should take no action which 
would be discriminatory. 

The only solution I can see is edu¬ 
cation—education in their schools, when 
possible integrated education and adult 
education. They are a friendly people 
a.nd we must do our part to bring 
them into our activities. In many com¬ 
munities we are making a start. They 
contribute at the blood-donor clinics, 
and at least three colonies joined the 
Fort Macleod Chamber of Commerce. 
Have we made an attempt to bring 
them into our F.U.A.? 

In conclusion, I wish to quote the 
concluding paragraph in the F.U.A. 
brief presented by Mr. Platt to the 
Hutterite Committee appointed by the 
Alberta Government in 1958 to study 
the Hutterite problem. 

“We believe that the eventual solu¬ 
tion is in complete integration but, 
in the meantime, suggest the improved 
education opportunities and develop¬ 
ment of industry (by the colonies) 
wherever possible.” 
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Order Co-op 

CHICKS and TURKEY POULTS 



FOR HIGHEST 
NET 

INCOME 



752 

LAYERS 


Proven in Alberta RANDOM 
SAMPLE TEST and OTTAWA CEN¬ 
TRAL PRODUCTION TEST, the 
strain cross PARAMOUNT 752 
LEGHORN LAYER excels in rear¬ 
ing. laying house livability and egg 
production. Eggs are large, white 


and strong-shelled. 752 LAYERS 
were 52% better than the test 
average in NET INCOME PER 
CHICK STARTED. The word is 
going around. It's 752's in 1962 
— everywhere! 


HI-GAIN 

BROILERS 


PARAMOUNT HI-GAIN BROIL¬ 
ERS grow faster, put on weight with 
less feed, live better, and are more 
uniform, meatier, more marketable. 
Preferred because of faster growth, 
they are tendered and tastier with 
greater meat to bone ratio. HI- 


GAIN are first generation chicks 
ONLY, from two of the best and 
dependable broiler strains available. 
Excellent too for home use — 
cockerels at maturity are gigantic, 
and pullets are good layers. 


TURKEY 

POULTS 


Again this year, CO-OP HATCH¬ 
ERIES offer you the nationally fa¬ 
mous CO-OP PARAMOUNT BROAD 
BREASTED BRONZE turkey poults, 
of the recognized outstanding type 
and quality of this strain. The eye 
appeal and marketable quality of 


the finished product is in top de¬ 
mand by turkey growers and retail¬ 
ers. First generation CO-OP PARA¬ 
MOUNT STRAIN dressed turkeys 
win against all competition in Can¬ 
ada and the United States. 


AVOID 

DISAPPOINTMENT 


ORDER NOW 


CATALOG AVAILABLE ON REQUEST 
A complete line of dual purpose chicks and light and heavy 
breeds also available 



BRANCHES AT EDMONTON • TWO HILLS • CAMROSE • LETHBRIDGE • WILLINGDON 










Butter is your business - 


There is no doubt that the mixing of 
colour in margarine is a time consuming 
and frustrating job for the homemaker. 
She wonders why it is necessary to waste 
her time when this could so easily be 
done in the factory. Obviously it is not 
right to waste the time of the already 
overworked homemaker, but of course 
there are reasons why colour has, so far, 
not been allowed in margarine in this 
province and the reasons should be ex¬ 
amined carefully to see if they are valid. 
The reason for existing legislation is to 
maintain a healthy rural economy which 
in turn assists the economy of urban 
people. Two-thirds of Alberta farmers 
milk cows and over 56% of the total 
milk goes into butter. The dairy cow 
contributes $90 million annually to the 
economy of Alberta. Exports of butter 
from Alberta in 1961 will exceed 20 
million pounds amounting to $13 million 
of new wealth. Since the introduction 
of margarine into Canada in 1949, the 
consumption of butter has dropped from 
20 to 15 pounds per person. Colouring 


of margarine would undoubtedly result 
in a further decline in the sale of butter. 
In the United States where colouring has' 
been legalized in most states, the con¬ 
sumption of butter is now less than 8 
pounds per person. It is significant that 
butter consumption in the U.S.A., on a 
per capital basis, dropped by 6 pounds 
during the 5 year period (1940-45) when 
colour restrictions and taxes op the 
coloured product were being removed; 
yet the total decline in butter consump¬ 
tion during a 50 year period (1910-60) 
was only 10 pounds. Any decrease in 
the consumption of butter would affect 
the income of the large cream producing 
sections of the dairy industry. This in 
turn would affect the income of a large 
section of the urban population who, 
although they may not realize it, are 
very largely dependent on the rural 
population for sales of commodities, 
machinery, insurance, etc., etc. Further, 
less income from the rural population 
means less taxes for the provincial 
economy. 


READ THIS! 

A lower consumption of butter would 
also increase the unemployment situa¬ 
tion in this province, not only do the 
dairy farmers provide jobs for workers, 
but the 87 creameries manufacturing 
butter in Alberta provide jobs for work¬ 
ers directly and for ancillary supplies 
needed by the creameries. 

Many people consider the sale of mar¬ 
garine as merely being a competition 
between two agricultural interests—the 
vegetable oil growers and the dairy 
farmers. This is not the case. Canada as 
a whole produces only half the fat re¬ 
quired for margarine, salad oils and 
shortening, while the remainder is im¬ 
ported. With margarine, the situation 
is even more extreme—Canada cannot 
produce either the quantity or the type 
of oils which are necessary for mar¬ 
garine. Let us consider the 1960 figures 
on oils or fats used in Canadian mar¬ 
garine manufacture and imports of some 
of the most common vegetable oils. They 
are shown in the following graph. 


Pounds and Percentage of Oils Used 
In Canadian Margarine — 1 960 


SOYBEAN 

MARINE 
& FISH 

COTTON 

SEED 


PALM 


LARD 


OTHER*! 


SUNFLOWER 


91,136,000 


12,386,000 


10,990,000 


8,286,000 


6,988,000 


5,326,000 


183,000 
TOTAL 135,604,000 


I 67.4% 
9.1% 
8 . 1 % 
6 . 1 % 
5.2% 
3.9% 
0 . 2 % 


Canadian Imports of Some Vegetable Oils and Main Source —1960 

POUNDS 


SOYBEAN 



U.S.A. 


Ceylon 


U.S.A. 


Malaya 


TOTAL 286,301,100 

HOW DOES THIS HELP 
THE FARMER 



* Includes. Rapeseed, Coconut, Edible Tallow, etc. 


The above figures indicate that it is 
not just a case of land being used for 
dairy purposes instead of vegetable oils. 
In fact, much of the land in Alberta is 
unsuitable for anything but dairy pur¬ 
poses. Alberta has 15 million acres of 
arable grey wooded soil, 4 million acres 
of this are under cultivation and the re¬ 
maining 11 million acres still remain to 
be brought under cultivation; because 
these soils are lacking in certain ele¬ 
ments, grain growing is not profitable. 
Roughage crops (grasses and legumes) 
are most suitable on this soil. The dairy 
cow is the most profitable way of utiliz¬ 
ing such crops. Dairy cows return the 
farmer on grey wooded soils more per 
acre than any other crop and their 
cream production has increased in recent 
years. 

The production of butter is therefore 
an important key to the livelihood of a 
great proportion of the population of 
Alberta. The farmer producing butterfat 
for butter receives 75% of the con¬ 
sumer’s dollar, yet the farmer growing 
rape seed would receive, at present 
prices, only 35% of the consumers 
dollar providing margarine could be 
made entirely from rape seed oil. The 
production of margarine is important 
to a few large industries who undoubt¬ 
edly have many other profitable out¬ 
lets, other than margarine. The recent 


campaigns for the consumption of more 
margarine appear to come from organ¬ 
ized consumer groups but in fact the 
driving force and often the financial 
assistance for such campaigns comes 
from the vegetable oil institutions, or¬ 
ganized originally in the United States 
and later in Canada and supported by 
the margarine manufacturers. 

Butter has a natural yellow colour. 
We believe that butter has won a natural 
copyright gained throughout centuries 
of worldwide recognition of its familiar 
yellow colour. If this is not recognized 
then the whole principle and philosophy 
of copyright law should be rejected. 
Colour is added to winter made butter 
in northern climates such as Canada, 
but it is for uniformity and not for 
imitation. If better quality of roughage 
were fed, then it would not be necessary 
to colour late fall and winter butter 
which amounts to less than 25% of the 
total. 

Proponents of coloured margarine 
argue that in denying the housewife the 
opportunity to buy a spread already 
coloured, the provincial government is 
denying freedom of choice. This is not 
a valid argument because the granting 
of freedom of choice must always de¬ 
pend on whether others are likely to 
be injured through the exercise of that 


freedom. We cannot deny the right of 
groups to seek new laws, but we can 
most certainly insist that the desired 
laws take into account who is to be 
harmed and who is to be helped. 

What is a fair solution to this prob¬ 
lem? Certainly it would not be fair to 
bring about a marked reduction in the 
income of a large proportion of dairy 
farmers because the rest of the com¬ 
munity were consuming imported vege¬ 
table oils. The colour of margarine does 
nothing to its food value. If consumers 
insist upon coloured margarine than let 
it be coloured so that it cannot be con¬ 
fused or substituted for butter. What¬ 
ever solution is found let it be fair 
for all concerned so that margarine is 
not substituted for butter and the econ¬ 
omy of rural and suburban Albertans 
be affected. Let there be no misrepre¬ 
sentation. After all, whoever heard any¬ 
one say “please pass the margarine”? 

WHAT CAN YOU DO IN THIS 
MATTER? YOU CAN WRITE TO 
YOUR MEMBER OF THE PROVIN¬ 
CIAL LEGISLATURE AND MAKE 
SURE HE IS FAMILIAR WITH YOUR 
VIEWPOINT. 

\ 

THE ALBERTA DAIRYMEN’S 
ASSOCIATION 

(Advertisement) 
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F.U. & C.D.A. Report 
To Co-op Convention 

Kay Dowhaniuk 

I consider it a privilege to have the 
opportunity to report to this annual 
meeting of the U.F.A. Co-operative. 
I understand from the reports that you 
have just completed another success¬ 
ful business year. 

In my presentation I will briefly out¬ 
line (a) the composition of F.U. & 
C.D.A. and its policy structure, (b) the 
purpose and goals as first conceived 
by those responsible for initiating the 
program, (c) assessment of progress 
and achievement, (d) most important 
question of all—our immediate objec¬ 
tives, and how our present program is 
designed to translate these objectives 
into a program of action. 

The Farmers’ Union & Co-operative 
Development Association came into 
being August 1959 after careful de¬ 
liberation by responsible top policy per¬ 
sonnel of the Farmers’ Union and the 
Co-operatives. It was their considered 
opinion that a central organization 
should be set up to co-ordinate and 
implement a program which would re¬ 
sult in increased development of rural 
leadership, increased understanding of 
co-operative principles—thereby promot¬ 
ing support of co-operatives, a better 
understanding of the function of co¬ 
operatives, and • a better understand¬ 
ing of farm organization objectives 
and policies. The intention was to reach 
as many people as possible, using the 
F.U.A. locals as a focal point. 

The organizations which are members 
of F.U. & C.D.A. are the F.U.A., 
U.G.G., C.A.D.P., A.W.P., U.F.A. CO¬ 
OP, A.C.W.A., Co-op Fire, Co-op Life, 
A.L.C. Totally, they allocate an annual 
budget of $30,000, one-third of which is 
contributed by the F.U.A. 

An Advisory Committee made up of 
a representative from each member or¬ 
ganization, plus D. Campbell, S. Gra¬ 
ham, S. Cormie and J. McFall meet 
with the Director every three months 
to assess the program of the last quarter 
and to advise on future programs, and 
how they can best be implemented. 
They also approve the budget. A Policy 
Council composed of the presidents of 
each organization meets annual to di- 
ect policy of the association. The di¬ 
rector is responsible to this committee 
through the Chairman, Mr. Ed. Nelson. 

For the first year many projects 
were initiated by F.U. & C.D.A. These 
took the form of workshops, small 
group meetings with radio broadcasts, 


Directors’ Short Courses, Fieldmen’s 
Workshop, and sub-district meetings. 
Some tangibles, one of them being a 
production of a booklet on “Co-opera¬ 
tive & Farm Organizations” were ac¬ 
complished. This multiplicity of por- 
jects may have tended to diffuse the 
efforts of F.U. & C.D.A., thus making 
it difficult to evaluate the impact of 
the total program. 

It was felt then that a much clearer 
and sharper focus on specific program 
goals was necessary if the association 
was to fulfill its purpose. Last January 
a joint meeting between the F.U.A. 
Central Board and the F.U. & C.D.A. 
Advisory Committee was held to de¬ 
termine the character, the scope and 
the direction of the F.U. & C.D.A. 
program. This resulted in a recom¬ 
mendation that we undertake to or¬ 
ganize and nurture a committee in 
each F.U.A. district. This committee 
to be know as the “District Team”. 

The development of the “District 
Team” project will become the main 
goal of F.U. & C.D.A. for the next 
few years. This idea at the present 
seems to be the best way of assisting 
Districts to help themselves in all econ¬ 
omic and social phases affecting agri¬ 
culture ; and to strengthen farm or¬ 
ganizations and co-operatives. 

STRUCTURE 

A basic core of persons who would 
make up the “Team” wtould be the 
F.U.A. District Board, Co-op Fieldmen, 
Co-op Delegates, D.A.’s. Other inter¬ 
ested and resourceful persons could be 
added to working committees. 

PURPOSE AND FUNCTION: 

1. To analyze district needs. 

2. To plan ways and means of meeting 
these needs. 

3. To act as an effective decision mak¬ 
ing group on problems of concern 
to all farm organizations. 

4. To receive education and informa¬ 
tion on the fundamental issues which 
confront them, and to communicate 
this information to the organizations 
in the District. 

5. To provide a training ground for 
effective leaders of farm organiz¬ 
ations. 

6. To provide to the F.U.A. and to 
the other sponsors a district sound- 
in board, which would, in advance, 
review policies and assist with de¬ 
cision making. 

HOW F.U. & C.D.A. CAN HELP: 

F.U. & C.D.A. would help the Dis¬ 
trict Team in every way possible to be¬ 
come an effective, important working 
arm of farm organizations. 


1. By assisting the District Team n 
helping locals to plan programs and 
develop vital meetings. 

2. By providing information and study 
materials. 

3. By assisting the Team to communi¬ 
cate to the locals, the problem, needs 
and action of farm organizations. 

4. By assisting the District to identify 
problems and by arranging for ex¬ 
pert consultants to work with the 
District on special problems. 

5. By providing training for the Dis¬ 
trict Team in such areas as: sense 
of direction and purpose, co-ordina¬ 
tion, evaluation, programming, com¬ 
munication and leadership skills. 

As mentioned earlier our efforts and 
our energy will be directed mainly to¬ 
wards the successful development of 
these Teams. I feel that through this 
group of key people we can hope to 
reach a large number of persons at 
the local level. To accomplish this we 
will be calling on all available ex¬ 
tension workers in Alberta who eaa 
contribute in this field. 

There are other lesser but important 
projects which will be undertaken this 
year. These will be the two Co-op Direc¬ 
tors Short Courses, assisting with Co-op 
Youth Camps, like the one held in Elk 
Island in July, assisting with programs 
at the Gold Eye Camp, preparing ma¬ 
terials for locals, and advising them 
regarding programming. A monthly 
Newsletter will be forwarded during 
the winter months to all Co-op delegates 
and directors and the F.U.A. locals. We 
have successfully negotiated with the 
Provincial Government to undertake 
production of a Co-op Film strip, 
but we will need to assist with the 
script, the screen and distribution. 

In closing I wish to say the because 
F.U. & C.D.A. is a relatively new idea 
in adult education, it needs the support 
of all person who believe that co-opera¬ 
tive and farm organizations are neces¬ 
sary in our type of society. I believe 
that through the existence of F.U. & 
C.D.A. a closer cohesive relationship 
has developed among the member or¬ 
ganizations. This was clearly evident 
during the Co-operative Credit Union 
Seminar held this September at Banff. 
A congenial working relationship has 
been established between the F.U.A. 
office and the F.U.A. officials. The 
co-operation and assistance provided by 
personnel of member organizations, the 
University Extension staff and the Can¬ 
adian Citizenship Branch, the A.F.A. 
and the Alberta Department of Agri¬ 
culture is excellent. This alone, partly 
achieves one purpose, that of co-ordin¬ 
ating available resources. 
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The Associated Country 
Women of the World 

By Mrs. W. Ross 

It is with a great deal of pleasure 
I am complying with a request from 
our P.W.U.A. Executive to write a 
brief bulletin on the Associated Country 
Women of the World. While more and 
more of our members are becoming in¬ 
creasingly aware of this great interna¬ 
tional organization representing rural 
women all over the world, we must 
always keep in mind that with every 
privilege comes responsibility, and in 
this brief bulletin I would like to deal 
with two items of responsibility, name¬ 
ly “Publicity and Finance”. 

I think, first of all, I should set out 
the “Objects of the Association” as 
adopted in their revised constitution at 
the Edinburgh Conference in 1959. “To 
work together for the betterment of 
rural homes and communities through 
study and action in the spheres of home 
making, housing, health, education and 
particularly all aspects of food and 
agriculture, so as to secure in all coun¬ 
tries the basic necessities of healthy and 
happy living and to ensure our heritage 
of a fertile and beautiful countryside”. 
This clause of the Constitution was sub¬ 
scribed to by nine hundred delegates 
from twenty-seven countries. 

How to give publicity to th e “aims 
and objects” of the Association was a 
matter of much discussion at the Con¬ 
ference and I had the privilege of work¬ 
ing on a small committee set up to 
make recommendations to the General 
Assembly with particular regard to the 
official publication of the Association, 
“The Country Woman”. The Confer¬ 
ence in turn turned all recommenda¬ 
tions over to a continuing committee, 
“The Country Woman Interim Commit¬ 
tee” and it has been a real thrill to 
see these recommendations bear fruit. 

We now have a small but very attrac¬ 
tive magazine published bi-monthly to 
keep members well informed on the 
happenings of the Association all over 
the world, and I think of even greater 
importance th e reports of the Associa¬ 
tion’s representative on the United Na¬ 
tions. I feel that as a constituent society 
of A.C.W.W. our F.W.U.A. has a res¬ 
ponsibility to help build up the number 
of subscribers and thus further friend¬ 
ship and mutual understanding between 
country women of all nations. The an¬ 
nual subscription is one dollar. The ad¬ 
dress is 78 Kensington High Street, 
London, W. 8. I suggest that each local 
should subscribe to the “Country 
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Woman” and that it be passed around 
among members, or if your member¬ 
ship is large, you subscribe for as many 
copies as necessary. 

The second matter I should like to 
deal with is “Pennies for Friendship”, 
not to be confused with our own 
F.W.U.A. fund for A.C.W.W. which 
was set up to take care of the expense 
of a delegate or delegates to the trien¬ 
nial conferences of the Associated 
Country Women of the World. The As¬ 
sociated Country Woman wanted to 
keep both individual and group mem¬ 
bership, sufficiently low that inability 
to pay should not keep anyone out, 
but at the same time there was the 
realization that the cost of running an 
international organization had to be 
considered and “how to finance” was 
a problem. 

As so often happens when a “knotty 
problem” is to be solved a Committee 
was set up. Heading this Committee was 
a Mrs. Drage who had a brain wave, 
“if every individual member of the As¬ 
sociated Country Women of the World 
could give the smallest coin of her 
country once a year, the trouble of 
finance would be over. She called it 
“the million member fund”. The idea 
caught on and the pennies started roll¬ 
ing in. When the appeal reached Ameri¬ 
ca, the Americans called it “Pennies 
for Friendship” and this is what the 
fund is known as today. Out of this 
fund is paid practically all of the ex¬ 
penses of the organization—the run- 
exchange programs, publishing the 
ning of the Central Office, the organ¬ 
izing of letter friends, organization of 
Country Woman, sending representa¬ 
tives of the Association to meetings 
of the United Nations, extending the 
work of A.C.W.W. through the travels 
of the President and Vice-President, 
and the financing of the triennial con¬ 
ferences. This coming year if every 
member of every constituent society 
belonging to A.C.W.W. will contribute 
their penny the amount will be One 
Hundred and Sixty Thousand Dollars 
and it is to be hoped that this target 
will be realized before the tenth trien¬ 
nial conference o be held in Melbourne, 
Australia, in 1962. May I appeal to 
you not to neglect the Pennies for 
Friendship Fund. 

I have just recently received the 
minutes of the ninth Triennial Con¬ 
ference of A.C.W.W. held in Edinburgh 
in 1959—a most comprehensive report 
of the proceeding, speeches, reports, 
resolutions, discussions, two hundred 
and twenty-seven pages of fine print, 
which every time I read it will bring 
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alive again for me “the great gathering 
of rural women from organizations very 
like our own in many ways, from all 
over the world. 

And as I write this, I recall the 
remarks of Virginia Smith, a delegate 
from the U.S.A. who said, “The Associ¬ 
ated Country Women of the World is 
a great organization, with able dedi¬ 
cated leadership, with an increasingly 
effective voice in International Affairs 
and with a highly developed programme 
of work throughout the world—but 
great organizations are not built by 
a few people—they are built by those 
who march in the ranks, and our role 
is none the less important, interesting 
and rewarding.” 

Surely this applies to us as members 
of the Farm Women’s Union of Al¬ 
berta and as members of a constituent 
society of A.C.W.W. May I close with 
the collect used by the Country 
Women’s Association in Tasmania re¬ 
cited at every meeting— 

“Let us O Lord achieve the nobler 
purpose of which we live, that others 
may be blest. Save us from pettiness 
and all self-seeking. Teach us to seek, 
to find, to give best. Let us be genuine 
with one another and see in each the 
best that we can find. So many lives 
depend on us for brightness, Lord keep 
us brave and help us to be kind. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE COMMITTEE 

Twenty-five per cent of the Greek 
population still subsists of an income 
of less than 16 cents per day. A winter 
coat or woollen dress is a luxury few 
mountain villagers can afford. Since 
its inception in 1945, the Unitarian 
Service Committee of Canada has ship¬ 
ped nine million pounds of relief sup- 
USC depots across Canada are now 
plies to destitute areas overseas and 
packing new shipments to lessen the 
bitter onslaught of winter. Addresses 
of USC depots can be obtained by 
writing to USC Headquarters, 78 Sparks 
Street, Ottawa. 


Albertan ladies were called to the 
bar recently when the Central Millet 
Women’s Institute met for their month¬ 
ly meeting. As each member answered 
the roll call, she presented a bar of 
laundry soap to the Chairman. The 
soap will be sent to one of the Uni¬ 
tarian Service Committee clothing 
depots across Canada to be included in 
layettes for distribution to destitute 
mothers in Greece and he Middle East. 
USC Headquarters is at 78 Sparks 
Street, Ottawa. 
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Your Local Co-op Insurance Agent 
extends to 

Each of his Customers Very Best Wishes 

for a 

HAPPY NEW YEAR 
and 

SAFE DRIVING FOR 1962. 


ONLY... 

F.U.A. MEMBERS 


Can Enjoy The Benefits Of ... . 


1. F.U.A. AUTO INSURANCE POOL 

2. F.U.A. FARM INSURANCE POOL 

3. F.U.A. FARM LIABILITY INSURANCE PLAN 

4. F.U.A. LIFE INSURANCE 


UNDERWRITTEN BY . . . 


CO-OP FIRE & CASUALTY CO. 
CO-OP LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
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REPORT OF MENTAL 
HEALTH SEMINAR 

The second annual Seminar on Mental 
Illness and Emerging Trends of Psy¬ 
chiatric Treatment was sponsored by 
the Canadian Mental Health Association, 
Northern Alberta Region, as 75 dele¬ 
gates registered at the Corona Hotel on 
the morning of October 25th to spend 
three days on the intensive study of 
mental illness. 

Dr. H. E. Smith, former Dean of Edu¬ 
cation, University of Alberta, was the 
general chairman and Dr. Robert Som¬ 
mer of the Psychology Department of 
the U, of A. was discussion chairman. 
Rev. W. P. Fitzgerald, president N.A.- 
R.C.A.M.A. welcomed the delegates. In 
his remarks he said mental illness was 
the greatest national problem, and some¬ 
thing can be done about it. 

Dr. Keith Yonge, Professor and Di¬ 
rector of Psychiatry of the U. of A., our 
morning speaker, chose as his topic, 
“Body, Mind Relationships — Organic 
and Functional Illness”. These are some 
of the important points he made: During 
the last ten years there has been a great 
upsurge in concern over mental illness, 
during which time a Royal Commission 
sat on the problem in Britain and a 
new act was passed. Correctly diagnosed 
mental illnesses are much the same as 
other illnesses and should be treated as 
such. How far can it be said that mental 
illness can be caused by physical ills? 
Mental and physical illness should not 
be thought of as being separate. He 
questioned the attitude of the public 
and spoke of segregation on mental and 
general hospitals. The number of danger¬ 
ous patients in mental hospitals is ex¬ 
tremely small. Mental illness is mani¬ 
fested in behavior but few mental ill¬ 
nesses lead to violence. Violence more 
often is a result of the treatment of 
the patient. Much depends on the at¬ 
titude of the staff. 

Dr. William Forster, Associate Pro¬ 
fessor of Psychiatry of the U. of A., 
spoke on “The Origins of Psychiatric 
Illness”. He said that each case must be 
treated individually and given individual 
study. He spoke of the stigma attached 
attached to mental illness, reminding 
that not long ago T.B. carried a similar 
stigma which has been resolved since 
effective methods of treatment have 
been discovered. Overwork does not 
cause mental illness. Dr. Forster also 
spoke to the delegates on treatment 
facilities for psychiatric disorders in 
adults, stating that these facilities are 
changing from custodial to community 
care, and mentioned many cases and 
types of treatment. 

One afternoon was given over to tours 


of the Provincial Mental Institute at 
Oliver and the Psychiatric Area at the 
U. of A. Hospital. It is my opinion that 
the delegates felt more informed after 
these tours. 

The delegate body was entertained at 
a buffet supper by the ladies at the 
White Cross Centre. The evening pro¬ 
grams were explained. I am sure anyone 
who has sent donations to the White 
Cross may be sure that they are put to 
the best possible use. Our thanks to the 
ladies. 

Dr. Andrew H. McTaggart, , Director 
of the Unit for Emotionally Disturbed 
Children, U. of A. Hospital, spoke on 
“Psychiatric Problems In Children”. Dr. 
McTaggart spoke about behavior pro¬ 
blems and attitudes in disturbed chil¬ 
dren, explaining that we should try to 
understand why a child is the way he is. 

It was my privilege to sit on a panel 
on Friday afternoon. Dr. K. Yonge spoke 
on Emergency Themes and Patterns of 
Service, and the panel put questions to 
him. 

I would like to extend my congratula¬ 
tions to the Committee of the Canadian 
Mental Health Association Northern Al¬ 
berta Region who were responsible for 
the planning of the Seminar. I hope the 
delegates can help with the work in 
areas they come from. — F. R. Hallum 


Advantages of Attending 
The F.U.A. Convention 

To All Junior F.U.A. Locals 

Members of the Junior F.U.A. can 
derive a great many benefits from at¬ 
tending the F.U.A. annual convention. 
It presents an ideal opportunity to see 
F.U.A. policy in the making, to hear 
reports of policy committees and to' 
see and hear F.U.A. officials. 

Perhaps the greatest advantage to 
the Junior F.U.A. delegate is the ex¬ 
amples of parliamentary procedure in 
action. Though we may have had in¬ 
structions in “Parliamentary Proced¬ 
ure and Chairmanship” it is difficult 
to imagine the various procedures. 

At the F.U.A. convention the Juniors 
see wonderful examples of resolutions 
amended and on and on—No amount 
of teaching could make the proceduces 
as clear as a few days in the con¬ 
vention hall. 

A few days at the convention give 
the Junior delegates a better under¬ 
standing of the structure of the F.U.A. 
ranging from the delegate to the presi¬ 
dent. 

All in all it’s a very worthwhile 
week. 

Mary Kulachkosky, 

Junior F.U.A., 

Director District 1 


The Lady Aberdeen 
Scholarship 

The first Lady Aberdeen Scholar¬ 
ship has been awarded to Mrs. Nesta 
Rugumayo of Uganda. Nutrition is' her 
chief interest and the scholarship will 
make it possible for her to spend a 
year studying this subject—a contri¬ 
bution by ACWW to the “Freedom 
From Hunger Campaign”. 

Mrs. Rugumayo has been working in 
the Department of Community Devel¬ 
opment in Uganda since 1954. In 1957 
she was promoted, becoming a Senior 
Community Development Assistant. Her 
work was to help the members of the 
African Women’s Clubs in the Villages 
to feed their families better, especially 
their babies when they were weaned. 
Mrs. Rugumayo mentioned, with special 
interest, ACWW’s Area Vice-President, 
Mrs. Basil Price, who visited a village 
where she was working and watched 
her demonstrating weaning foods. In 
the Department of Community Devel¬ 
opment Mrs. Rugumayo worked under 
the direction of Mrs. Pumla Kisoson- 
kole, past President of the Uganda 
Council of Women, the ACWW Society 
which nominated Mrs. Rugumayo for 
a Lady Aberdeen Scholarship. 

Mrs. Rugumako’s husband is studying 
in the United Kingdom; they saved 
up so that Mrs. Rugumayo could follow 
him. Mr. Rugumayo will be able to 
help his wife in her studies, as he 
is interested in problems of nutrition 
as well and has the knowledge to 
give her a hand with scientific prob¬ 
lems. Their three-year old son, Albert, 
is with them. Before her marriage, 
Mrs. Rugumayo taught in the Gayaza 
Secondary Girls’ School in Uganda. 
Since her arrival in England she has 
been living in Cheshire; there she has 
done some voluntary work and seen 
something of the activities of Women’s 
Institutes. She has taken Red Cross 
training, passing the First Aid, Home 
Nursing and Child Care examinations. 
She has also taken cookery at evening 
classes. 


/ 

Scrap Books are to be on our own 
community this year. Miss Doris Hearn 
will judge these again this year. Sug¬ 
gestions made last year were that they 
information about pictures placed in 
should be study, have an index, more 
them, written information is good, orig¬ 
inality and uniformity will be con¬ 
sidered. Remember a request was made 
for duplicate copy of information on 
pioneers in your community for the 
Archives Committee. 
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INSURE with 
THE ALBERTA HAIL 
INSURANCE BOARD 
and enjoy these savings 


Lower net rates than those of its competitors 
in 1800 of the 2300 townships. 

Administration expenses of, less than 7 % of 
the premiums charged which are not reflected 
in the rates as they are fully paid by interest 
earnings on Reserves. 

Participation in Cash Dividends and Dis¬ 
counts — Over $1,000,000 has been returned 
since 1945. Yearly dividend payments are as¬ 
sured from operating surpluses from the Divi¬ 
dend Reserve Fund. 


“i 


^ INSURE AND BE SURE WITH 

THE ALBERTA HAIL INSURANCE BOARD 


(SEE YOUR LOCAL AGENT) 
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QasuH&i-CfumecL Qo-ope*cUiue 


The Pool is a farmer-owned and controlled co-operative, operating solely to 
serve the needs and interests of farm people. 

Pool policies are set by democratically-elected farmer-delegates representing 
the 50,000 Pool members. 


Pool officials are constantly working to maintain or improve conditions in 
agriculture. The Pool has given grain producers an effective voice in the 
councils of the nation. ^ 


4. Pool agents and other employees are fully aware that they are working for 
Alberta grain producers.' They aim to please. 

5. The Pool consistently sets the standard of elevator practice in Alberta. The 
Pool leads, others follow. 

6. POOL PATRONAGE PAYS. 

Earnings of the Pool are returned as patronage refunds or dividends. These 
dividends are constantly higher than those paid by any other grain handling 
organization in Alberta. 


POOL PATRONAGE PAYS 


A farmer delivering 4,000 bushels 
of wheat annually for the past 15 
years would have received, in ad¬ 
dition to full value for his grain, 
these patronage dividends: 


Cash 

Reserves 


Total $2,175.80 


YOU CANNOT AFFORD TO PASS UP 
ALBERTA WHEAT POOL PATRONAGE DIVIDENDS 











